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Electric Light & Power: 





British | Fixed Trusts 


“FIRST BRITISH ” 
(Formed April 23rd, 19351) 


Ten Sub-Units and upwards may be purchased in any one of the Trusts. 











(Formed December 5th, 1933) 








“THIRD BRITISH” | 





“SECOND BRITISH” 
(Formed Dec. 6th, 1932) 


A combined purchase in the three 


Trusts for about £43 upwards spreads your investment over 78 great companies covering practically every 


important branch of British industry, as illustrated below. 


SAFETY OF CAPITAL because your 
investment is ‘ spread,”” and all the 
shares forming the Trust ‘ Units” 
ere held on your behalf by the 
Trustee, Lioyds Bank Limited. 


TWO, FOUR OR SIX DIVIDENDS 
each year, collected and distributed 
to you by the Trustee. 


EXACT KNOWLEDGE of the Com- 
penies which form your investment 
and an easy way of checking ils 
intrinsic value daily by referring to 
the Sub-Unit quotations in the Press, 


FIRST BRITISH 
FIXED TRUST UNIT. 


The first fixed trust in British Shares 
to be forme din England. (One Unit 
= 2,000 Sub Units.) 


Stores: 


British Fixed Trust 






COMMODITIES 
8% 


1 
(Foodstuffs, Fats, &c., 
Metals, Paper, Tobacco, 
Rubber) 


















ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
POWER, CABLES, 
AND ELECTRIC 
ACCESSORIES 











COAL, IRON, STEEL, 
GAS. & CHEMICALS. 
13% 









BUILDING. PROPERTY 
ANDO INSURANCE 










ENGINEERING, 
MOTOR CARS & 
ACCESSORIES. 





Fuel, 


Light & Power: 


Sub-Units provide you with: 


MARKETABLE SECURITY. au tne 


shares included in the Trusts enjoy 
a free market on the London Stock 
Exchange. 


PROSPECTS of Capital appreciation 


and increased dividends. 


SERVICES or: 
(1) The Trustee: 
Lloyds Bank Limited; 
(2) Auditors: 
Price, Waterhouse & Co.; 
(3) Managers: 


Municipal & General 
Securities Co., Ltd. 





SECOND BRITISH 
FIXED TRUST UNIT. 
(One Unit = 4,000 Sub-Units.) 


Stores: 
Lewis's Invest. Trust. 


County of London 
Electric Supply Co. 

Midland : 
Elec 





| Yorkshire lec. Power. 
| Engineering: 
| Babeock & Wilcox. 


General Electric Co. 
Rolls-Royce. 

Cables: 

Brit. Insul. Cables. 
Cailender’s Cable. 


Catering & Real Estate: 
J. Lyons & Co. 

Savoy Hotel. 

Schweppes. 


Tobaccos: 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco, 
lmperial Tobacco- Co. 


Harrods. 
Bovis Pure Drug Co. 


Insurance, Shipping, 
Tron, Coal & Steel: 
Commercial Union 
Assurance Company. 
Furness, Withy & Co. 
Staveley Coal & 
Company. 
Textiles: 
J. & P. Coats. 
Courtaulds. 


Breweries: 
Arthur Guinness. 
Watney Combe Reid, 


Oil & Refining: 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co, 
“ Shell” ‘Transport. 








The 78 Companies are 


divided into three 
groups, or “Units” 
—24 in the TFirst, 


26 in the Second, and 
28 in the Third. 








Burmah Oil Co. 


Wim. Cory & Son. 
Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Lanc. Elec. Light & 
Power 
London & Thames 
Haven Oil Wharves. 


Catering & Foodstuffs: 

International Tea 
Company's Stores. 

National Canning Co. 

Tate & Lyle. 

United Dairies. 


Domestic Requisites: 
British Match Corp. 
Reckitt & Sons. 


Transport: 
Great Western Rly. 
Thomas Tilling. 


J. Sears & Co. 
(True Form Boot Co.), 
F. W. Woolworth & Co. 


Engineering, 

Iron & Steel: 
Radiation. 
Siemens Brothers & Co. 
Stanton Ironworks Co. 


Building & Allied: 
ssoc. Port. Cement. 
Pinchin, Johnson & Co. 

Wall Paper Mirs, 
Newspapers: 
Associated Newspapers, 
Textiles: 

English Sewing Cotton, 
Patons & Baldwins. 
Tobacco: 

Carreras, 








a 


THIRD BRITISH FIXED TRUST UNIT. 
(One Unit = 4,000 Sub-Units.) 
Building, Property & flocerteter. Gas, ete. Metals & Mining: Fuel, Iron & 
nsurance: ort ast. Elec. . . 
London Brick Co. & Supply Co. aoe eo Bolsover Colliery 


Forders. 
Metropolitan Housing 
Corp. 


Imp. Cont. Gas Assoc. 
Ever Ready Co. 


Union Corporation, Venezuel. 


(Great 
Britain) Ltd. 


Pearl Assurance Co. bs Paper: Vickers. 
Ehcnieaks Commodities: John Dickinson & Co. 
‘ Foodstuffs, Fats, ete.: Wiggins, Teape & Co. 


Imperial Chemicals. 


British Oil & Cake Mills. 
Manbré & Garton. 


Entertainments: 
Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres. 


Spillers. 
Unilever. 


(1919) Lta. 


Rubber: 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Joseph Lucas. 


Steel: 


Motors & Accessories: 


Austin Motor Co. 


Newspapers: 


Co. Daily Mirror Newspapers. 


Oil Concessns, 
Tube Investments. 


Transport & 
Communieations: 
Fairey Aviation Co. 


London Passenger 
g o ” 
Transport “C. 


Marconi Internat. Marine, 


Tor booklet giving full particulars apply to your Stockbroker, your local Bank Manager, or to 


MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES Co., Ltd. 


(Telephone: City 5201.) 


9M, CLOAK LANE, CANNON ST., LONDON, 


E.C. 4. 


(Telegrams: Munigenco, London.) 
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POSTING INVITATIONS, 


Contributions, large or small, will be grate- 
fuily acknowledged by the Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Strect, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine 


of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. 


Invite them to breakfast 


You cannot easily invite them individually— 
the slum children of East London—you can 
easily invite them in large numbers through 


50,000 hungry girls and boys 


be provided 


with a good, satis- 
fying breakfast 
during the winter 
months. 


Will you feed 


some of them? 


Every £1 note 
invites 80! 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your respense, 














Aerial View—The ‘Stanboroughs. 


20 YEARS of 
CURATIVE SUCCESS 
can help us to help YOU 


A Hydro and Health Home, combining the very 
latest facilities for the application of Natural and 
Medical Science. All the amenities of a first-class 
hotel plus the most modern Hydrotherapeutic and 
Electro-curative apparatus. 


“ CURETIES.” Massage, “AMENITIES.” Situated 
Artificial Sunlight, including 300 feet, above sea-level, 
Ultra-Violet and Infra-Red within easy reach of London. 
Rays. Electric Baths. Nau- Beautiful wooded Park of 
age aga Pligg 60 acres. Spacious Dining 

its Baths. ot tear a Room (separate tables), 


Jonization. Manipulative . 

Treatment and Corrective Lounges, Drawing Rooms, 
Gymnastics. Diathermy. etc. Special Suites, inchud- 
Laboratory and X-Ray Sec- ing Private Bath. Central 
tion for Scientific Diagnosis. Heating. All kinds of In- 
Individual Instruction in door and Outdoor Recrea- 
Diet (Supervised  Fasts). tions. Wireless Installation. 
Maternity Section. Surgical Entertainments. Medical 
Section. Lectures and Question Box. 


Ask for Booklet *“*A” 


The STANBOROUGHS 
Residential Health Hydro 


Telephone: 
WATFORD =o yifoe>, HERTS 





FREE It describes in 
the restrained 
words of _— Medical 
Scientists The Stan- 
boroughs’ proud suc- 
cesses in the fight 
against iilmess. Fully 
Illustrated. 
Complete Tariif. 














“CATERPILLAR” DIESEL TRACTOR 
ON DEEP PLOUGHING WORK 











‘CATERPILLAR’ DIESELS 








Three SIZES—Thirty-Five—Fifty—Seventy-Five. Save 
40 per cent. at least in fuel economy as well as the lower 
cost of Diesel Fuels. Ploughing and Cultivating Costs 
cut in half. Power for the small and large Farm in 
NINE MODELS. 





Telephones: | WRITE FOR COSTS AND CATALOGUES | 


(Two lines) Thornycroft House, Smith Square, 








Victoria Telegrams: 


2033, TRACTOR TRADERS LIMITED = 7;7<enerss, 


Westminster, LONDON, S.W.1. 


aC ERP pa 


SACISTERBO TRADE mane 


The original and only “Caterpillar” Track-Tractor. 
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26 years a cripple 


“* T was ever so pleased to receive my exten- 


sion boot. I went out on Sunday with iton 3 © 


HI 


and felt like a new woman owing to the 
perfect fit and comfort which I have never 
experienced before.” 


Extract from a letter of thanks from a woman 
who had been crippled for twenty-six years with 
hip disease. 


The benefits conferred by the Society have 
been, and are, incalculable. Many thousands 
of afflicted people have been enabled to 
retain their work, or resume it after com- 
pulsory unemployment. Since 1862 it has 
supplied over 


1,500,000 appliances to the poor 


An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a 
Life Subscription of £5 5s. entitles the 
Subscriber to two “‘ Letters "’ each year—and 
so on in proportion to amount contributed. 


Address: The Secretary, 
Royal 


Surgical Aid 


Society 





IUMUALLULULGEURUCLUGT ELLA 


(PATRON: H.M. THE KING) 
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News of 


NE definite decision appears to have come out of 
the conversations between Sir John Simon and 
ignor Mussolini, namely, that reform of the League of 
Nations (about which Italian ideas, so far as can be 
discovered, are still extremely hazy) is to be postponed 
till something has happened one way or the other regard- 
ing disarmament. That is a conclusion to be welcomed, 
for changes in the structure of the League must involve 
‘difficult and prolonged discussion, and one difficult and 
prolonged discussion at a time is quite enough. The 
disarmament outlook itself is better rather than worse, 
and it might be a great deal better still if the British 
Cabinet could bring itself to the point of some definite 
‘pronouncement. The French proposals, in which there 
are many good features, most particularly the offer to 
- demobilize at once half the French air force (though not 
without conditions), are in the hands of Herr Hitler, 
Who appears to be giving them the consideration they 
deserve. Further interchanges can be pursued with 
‘advantage. But for this country and Italy to take the 
jine that they can only sit by indefinitely while France 
and Germany discuss is to stultify themselves and to 
throw away the opportunity of casting into the scale a 
Weight which even now might prove decisive. 
* * * * 


— 


It is quite certain that the old October 14th plan, with 
its period of probation, is useless now as a basis for 
discussion, for Germany will have none of it, but it 
would be perfectly possible to go back to the earlier 
British Draft Convention, improved at certain points 
jn the light of subsequent argument, and evolve from 
‘that a more far-reaching plan of disarmament than has 
yet been laid on the table by any responsible Government. 

“The Cabinet has been appealed to month after month 


the Week 


to give some kind of British lead, and there was 
never a moment when such a step promised more hopeful 
results than at present. The recent declarations of Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Russian leaders have all improved 
the outlook, and even though M. Chautemps’ government 
in France may yet fall for internal reasons there is 
no ground for supposing that France’s disarmament 
terms would become stiffer in consequence. Mr. Eden, 
the new Lord Privy Seal, said in a public speech last 
Monday precisely what a representative of the British 
Government should say—precisely what more authorita- 
tive members of the Government ought to have said a 
month ago—and if the Cabinet will act in that spirit at 
the right moment it may yet make a contribution of the 
first importance to a solution of the disarmament problem, 
* * * * 

Lord Willingdon’s Three Aims 

A speech delivered by Lord Willingdon in Calcutta on 
Monday should not escape attention, for it put the three 
necessary aims of the Government in their right per- 
spective. The task of the Administration, said the 
Viceroy, was to insist on law and order, to push on with 
the constitutional reforms, and to develop the economic 
future of India. It is satisfactory to find stress laid on 
this last objective, with the added comment that its 
purpose was not merely to increase the purchasing power 
of the people, but to give youth greater opportunities for 
public service, for there is no greater factor of unrest 
than the annual output of students with no avenue of 
employment open to them. As to the acceleration of the 
reforms, that lies primarily in the hands of the Select 
Committee here. Mr. Jayakar, who has been sitting 
with the Committee, was justified in complaining, when 
he landed at Bombay on Tuesday, of the delay in carrying 
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the reform proposals through. Lord Willingdon’s speech 
should serve to impress on both the Select Committee 
and the Government the need for swifter movement. His 
insistence on the maintenance of law and order all parties 


here will endorse. 
* * *% *k 


The “* Affaire Stavisky ”’ 

' The darker side of French political life is revealed by 
the use which has been made of the Affaire Stavisky to 
endeavour to discredit the Ministry. Serge Stavisky was 
a successful swindler on the grand scale, whose criminal 
antecedents did not prevent him from starting the Crédit 
Municipal of Bayonne, which was recognized as a State- 
controlled municipal pawnshop. The story of his huge 
speculations and frauds, the establishment of a con- 
federate as manager of the crédit, the issue of worthless 
bonds to the tune of millions of pounds, his denunciation 
and suicide—all of this, exciting as it may be, is not the 
most significant part of the affair. What turns it into a 
matter of,the first national importance is the attempt of 
the political Opposition to saddle the Government of the 
day, and in particular M. Dalimier, who was Minister 
for the Colonies, with complicity. The latter has been 
compelled to resign because, when he was in M. Herriot’s 
administration, he signed in the course of routine certain 
official letters recommending the placing of municipal 
bonds. The orgy of accusations against highly-placed 
persons has not even stopped short of suggesting that the 
Ministry is guilty of ordering the police to shoot the 
fugitive Stavisky and call it “ suicide.” 

* * * * 

The Church War in Germany 

The most remarkable aspect of the conflict in the 
Protestant Church in Germany is that while 6,000 
pastors are in full revolt against the Reich Primate, 
and London newspapers are printing columns about 
their courageous protests, not a line is allowed to appear 
in the German Press and Germans are said to be eagerly 
buying up foreign papers to discover what is happening 
in their own midst. Very much is in fact happening. 
In spite of the silence of the Press it is clear that the 
dissident pastors are rallying a considerable body of 
lay support behind them. The Primate, who on Friday 
withdrew most of the concessions he had made to the 
Emergency League, was defied from 1,500 pulpits on 
Sunday, and though the police barred the way to many 
Berlin churches where protest meetings were to have 
been held on Monday evening the meetings were held 
in halls instead, and thousands of laymen present sub- 
scribed the pledge, “ I will stand true to Bible and Creed.” 
That is the answer to the Reich Primate and the German 
Christians with their denunciation of a Jewish Old 
Testament, and it is noteworthy that many Roman 
Catholics, led by Cardinal Faulhaber, the Archbishop of 
Munich, are condemning racialism in religion no less 
vigorously than the Protestants. 

* * * 

Mr. Roosevelt and the Banks 

President Roosevelt’s Budget is his boldest venture 
yet, but no one will say a word against it. At last the 

President has given up the psychological method of raising 
the gold-price and fallen in with the policy urged long 
by liberal economists. The programme provides for 
more borrowing, more spending, and a balanced budget 
in 1936, by which time the national debt will have risen 
to close on 32,000,000,000 dollars. By this stroke the 
President wins two victories. He gets money from a 
patriotic America for his public work schemes and the 
refinancing of banks and industry—enough money to 
send prices easily to the 1929 level within a year. Prices 
have, in fact, immediately responded. Simultaneously, 


————= 


he rivets his hold more firmly still on the banks, whig 
have opposed his recovery experiment from the stay) 
Already he controls one-third of them through th 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Now he will hay 
still more money with which to’ help them out of the 
difficulties—at a price; and public opmion will for 
them to take up the greater part of his recovery bon 
issue. They will thus become financially interested in th) 
success of the President’s schemes. And since they hay 
been the main opposition so far, the rest of the way t) — 
recovery should be easy. i 

* * * * 
Turkey’s Plan 

One. may admire the enterprise with — whid 

Mustapha Kemal’s Council of Ministers in Turkey 
has pressed forward with the creation of its Five Yeq 
Plan for Turkish industry without looking forward wit) 
any great complaisance to the result. Turkey hereby 
adds herself to those other primarily agricultur. 
countries which have determined to divert some of the; 
energy from agriculture to industry in the hope ¢ 
becoming economically self-sufficient. She cannot k — 
blamed for adding her little contribution to the pm. 
gressive destruction of world trade. Since the world i) — 
no longer able to absorb at a tolerable price her natur| 
exports, she is no longer able to pay for manufactur) 
imports ;_ therefore she must make the goods herself; 
and therefore, again, the industrial countries which wil 
be shut out from her market will be still further deprive — 
of the power to take her exports. And so the rot d 
economic nationalism extends, and will go further ani 
further until countries co-operate in the organization ¢ 
their joint business interests. kK 

* * * * er 
M. Titulescu and King Carol Bs 

There is a superficial air of comedy about the formation 

of the new Rumanian Cabinet, turning, as it did, a 
the offer of the Foreign Office to M. Titulescu, and Mi. 
Titulescu’s refusal, acceptance, repeated refusal ani 
finally confirmed acceptance. But actually anythin” 
but comedy was involved. M. Titulescu, a man ¢ ~ 
great ability and immense astuteness, realized thi 
the moment had come to try to break once for all th 
influence of the worthless Court clique, male and femak 
with which King Carol is surrounded. When he thougii 
he had got satisfactory assurances he accepted office; 
when he had reason to doubt the King’s resolve kk 
withdrew after all. Now he evidently believes he ba 
achieved his purpose, and if it is true that Madam: 
Lupescu has left Rumania and that the principal member 
of her entourage have resigned, he may be right. Bui 
it will be wise to suspend judgement on that. Meanwhil- 
Ministers, even with the King’s full support, will hav 
all they can do to cope with the terrorist Iron Guard. 

% * X* * 








Tariffs and Reorganization 

When a tariff of 334 per cent. was imposed on foreig 
steel nearly two years ago, the excuse was that it pr 
vided a temporary cover for the reorganization of tl 
iron and steel industry. Since then the industry bi 
prospered, at the expense of the consumer, and Gri 
Britain, which in 1932 had sunk to fourth Europe# 
producer of iron and stcel, is now second only to German} 
But the conditions on which aid was extended have né 
yet been fulfilled. The reorganization of the industh 
which should centralize buying and marketing, fix outpt! 
and prices, and close redundant plants, persistently hang 
fire. Manufacturers, it would appear, realize that ! 


tariff is easier to put on than to take off, and they hat 
no apprehensions about the renewal of this one. They at 
willing to rationalize the industry for export purpose; ~ 
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otherwise it would have been impossible for them to make 
the shipbuilding-steel agreement. with the . European 
cartel last week. That, at any rate, is something. But 
reorganization on any full scale still looks hopelessly 
distant. The Tariff Advisory Committee has the oppor- 
tunity now of showing whether conditions attached to a 
tariff m ean anything. 
* * * * 

A Double Skid 

In his now notorious reference to Buckingham Palace 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ first thoughts were bad, and _ his 
second thoughts worse. A speaker who says that the 
Socialist Party may have to face opposition from 
Buckingham Palace must expect the ordinary construc- 
tion to be put on his words, and when he explains that he 
was not referring to the King, but only to ‘* Court circles,” 











d withi® he improves matters only unintentionally by turning 
hereby indignation into derision. Opposition from Hatfield, it 
ulturl => must be supposed, would mean opposition not from 
of thet Lord Salisbury, but from people who go to lunch with 
ope ¢ jim. Sir Stafford apparently agrees in retrospect that 
not bh the King should be kept out of party politics. His own 
l¢ po _ reputation would stand higher if he had thought of that 
rorld iF - alittle earlier. As it is he has made what was no doubt 
natunl ae simply a platform slip a good deal worse by the explana- 
vcturl) tion with which he tried to recover himself. 

Lerself: = ‘ a re a 

ch wil . P 

sprivelfi When Doctors Disagree 
wil When distinguished medical gentlemen _enter into 
er anil heated controversy in the Press about a scientific question 
tion imme they should not be surprised if the Press itself becomes 


heated about the practical application of that question 
to matters of daily life. What is the issue? Between 
two highly expert committees, one advising the Ministry 
of Health, the other the British Medical Association, 
there is a difference of opinion. One gives 3,000 calories 
and 387 grammes of protein for the daily needs of a normal 
man, the other 8,400 calories and 50 grammes. If 
that had been all, there would have been no big head- 
lines in the popular Press. But it was not all. The 





mation” 





ne Ministry of Health sent a circular to local authorities 
all th. Stating that the B.M.A. minimum allowance for weekly 
censill diet of 5s. 103d. was too generous. This is a fact, 
hougit Concerning the border-line of hunger, which inevitably 
office: Comes within the province of the popular Press. The 
Ive ky BMA. may have exceeded their rights as experts in 
he hy tnslating calories into pence. But the fact remains, 
fadam With all respect to the scientific purism of Professor 
cull Greenwood, that the larger number of calories will cost 


Bu more in pence than the smaller number. Lord Dawson's 
suggestion, that the two committees should hammer 


wnwhik= * 
Il hav 2t out together, is sensible. 
rd. * 7 . ” 
Unnecessary Operations 

Another subject on which doctors disagree is the ground 
foreiz _ for the removal of tonsils. A most instructive verbatim 
it pr report is given in the Post-graduate Medical Journal of a 
of ty debate arranged by the Fellowship of Medicine on a 
ry hs — motion that these operations are “ too often performed 
| Gre’ without adequate cause.” Dr. Alison Glover showed that 
roped the operation rate for the removal of tonsils in elementary 
rman Schools had increased by more than 225 per cent. in 
ive ni —- Seven years ; and Mr. Herbert Tilley indicated the danger 
dusts — to the public of the “single track” mind in medical 
outp — Specialism. Lord Dawson of Penn, too, expressed his 
y hang Uneasiness. It is not reassuring to us to know that other 
that 1 — medical men totally disagreed with the first speakers. 
y hat» What are we, the general public, to do, in the matter of 
hey at affected tonsils or any other suspected part of our 


pose) anatomy, when in doubt—as we always are? Lord 


Dawson urges the separation of diagnosis from treatment. 
But between the two schools of thought, to whom should 


we turn for the diagnosis ? 
* * a * 


Grand Opera in Britain 

Since the British people have proved capable of becom- 
ing more intelligent, more tolerant, less bourgeois and 
better-looking, Sir Thomas Beecham sees no reason why 
they should not be capable of developing operatic singers. 
We have good orchestras, good choral singing, good 
music schools, but no national opera ; and whilst 99 out 
of 100 singers in the world are opera singers, we in this 
country have nothing to offer to native operatic talent. 
We shall never have many great English operas, nor 
many English singers capable of taking part in them, 
until we have a National Opera House giving performances 
during the greater part of the year. Nor can we ever 
hope to have that—unless some muiti-millionaire takes 
it into his head to create an endowment fund—except by 
State aid worthy of a civilized country. Britain stands 
in inglorious isolation as a country deeming itself civilized, 
whose Government thinks it no part of its duties to assist 
either music or drama. Our commerce is protected by a 
Navy. A very small subsidy to a National Opera House 
and a National Theatre is necessary to make music and 
drama safe. 

* * * * 

Official News 

It is satisfactory to know that the apprehensions 
created in some quarters, and referred to in last week’s 
Spectator, regarding the connexion of the new official 
German News Service with the great news agencies in 
various other countries have no foundation so far as 
Great Britain is concerned. While their Berlin office 
has access to the new News Service’s output, as it had 
to the old Wolff Bureau’s, Reuters actually receive their 
messages from Germany direct from their own staff in 
Berlin, the Berlin office serving as clearing-house for 
messages from Reuter correspondents throughout Ger- 
many. Information received through the German News 
Service is only one of several constituents in the news 
pool, and on that constituent, as on all others, discrim- 
inating British journalists put their own valuation, 
utilizing only such matter as their independent judgement 
may dictate. It is to be hoped, in vie haf the position of 
journalism in Germany today, that saf ofvrds as adequate 
are applied by other national news agencies associated 
with the German News Service. 

* * * * 

Christianity and Conduct 

Next week The Spectator will begin the publication of a 
short series of articles under the general heading 
“ Christianity and Conduct,” taking the form of a 
consideration of how the Christian faith should express 
itself in the common affairs of life. It is not a subject 
on which dogmatism is appropriate. The different 
writers simply state their views of the right application 
of beliefs to action in a particular field. Their conclusions 
may often be disputable, and so far as space permits 
our correspondence columns are open for discussion of 
the issues raised. The general problem will be outlined 
in two introductory articles by Canon F. R. Barry ; 
and contributors of later articles will be Lord Hugh 
Cecil, who writes on Christianity and Patriotism; the 
Bishop of Bradford, on Christianity and Pacifism ; Mr. 
Claud Mullins, the well-known Metropolitan magistrate, 
on Christianity and the Family ; Mr. Kenneth Ingram, 
on Christianity and Sex Relations; Mr. John Maud, 
Dean of University College, Oxford, on Christianity 
and Citizenship; and Major J. R. Bellerby, on Right 
and Wrong Spending. 
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FPNHE demise of The Week-End Review, so far as publi- 

cation as a separate organ is concerned, is at once 
a misfortune in itself and a reminder of the difficulties 
under which the literary weekly reviews labour. The 
case of The Week-End Review itself is unique. It was 
founded at almost a moment’s notice in a spirit of great 
enterprise and courage, when, on a question of principle, 
Mr. Gerald Barry and his staff walked out of the office of 
a journal that Mr. Barry was then editing, and within nine 
days had found offices, a printer and financial backing 
enabling them to bring out the first number of the new 
journal within ten days of quitting the old. So gallant 
an endeavour deserved a better fate, but the economic 
conditions prevailing from 1931 onwards imposed an 
abnormal strain on papers with far longer traditions 
behind, and far deeper roots beneath them. The financial 
support up till then available had to be withdrawn, and 
it could not be replaced except on conditions which the 
Editor, no doubt rightly, found unacceptable. 

In the valedictory article he published last week, 
Mr. Barry made some pertinent and suggestive observations 
on both the position and the functions of weekly re- 
views generally in this country—if the word “ generally” 
may be properly applied to a class so small as that re- 
presented primarily by The Spectator, Time and Tide, 
The New Statesman and The Week-End Review, the two 
last being now merged. The number of such journals 
has never been large, and when in the course of half a 
dozen years two papers like The Nation and The Week- 
End Review abandon their separate identity the per- 
centage of mortality is sufliciently great to raise the 
question whether journals of this character can maintain 
a place at all without reliance on some subsidy—for a 
subsidy, if large enough and indefinitely maintained, 
would of course enable any paper to continue publi- 
vation. 

Certain papers, devoted to some 
portant in itself but making no wide appeal, must neces- 
sarily depend on such extraneous assistance, and the 
world would suffer definite loss if the assistance were 
withdrawn and,the publication stopped. Is that to be 
the case with the weekly reviews? In that connexion 
it may be appropriate to quote here a letter, signed by 
the Editor of this journal, which appeared in last 
Saturday’s Times, and ran as follows : 

** Sir,—In an interesting discussion of the position of the weekly 
reviews generally in this week’s issue of the Week-End Revicw— 
whose disappearance as a separate publication is a matter for much 
regret— it is observed that ‘ most of the weekly reviews in the past, 
whether of short or longer standing, have had to be subsidized.’ 
There is nothing in the least derogatory in the acceptance of a 
subsidy provided it involves no compromise of principles, but it 
would, I think, be unfortunate if the impression were created that 
weekly reviews generally cannot live in this country on a business 
basis. Perhaps, therefore, I may be allowed to state that so far as 
The Spectator is concerned it has never received a subsidy of any 
kind, and in recent years has always been able to pay its share- 
holders a modest, but not, I think, unsatisfactory dividend.— 
Yours, &e.”’ 

So much it is desirable to make clear. There is no 
need to trouble The Spectator’s readers with its domestic 
concerns. But the question whether there is a sufficient 
public in this country to enable weekly papers devoted 
to serious and considered discussions of politics, literature, 
the arts, and in the case of this journal at any rate, re- 
ligion, to exist on a normal business basis raises much 
wider issues. For that reason, if no other, it is a matter 


special subject im- 


for satisfaction to those associated with the production 
of The Spectator that, in conditions which are not growing 
easier, it is still possible to end each financial year with 
some margin of profit. 
sense a commercial undertaking. 


The paper is not in the ordinary 
Its shares are held by 
















i “ 
and Its Readers ; 
men and women concerned not primarily with thg, st 
dividends but with the maintenance of a paper standiyg, 
for certain principles, and fulfilling certain functig,79 © 
in which they believe. Such a journal ought to,—) ™ 
able to pay its way and yield to those who invest j tl 
it at any rate what they would have got if they hy * 
confined themselves less adventurously to Cons!” 
That, in fact, is the case with The Spectator, and the Wp 
is every reason to hope it will continue to be the Cag v3 





for in the absence of some sudden deterioration j 
its quality an adverse turn of fortune could only mey 
that the reading public was becoming increasingly jy, 
disposed to take serious affairs seriously. To so) 
extent that may be so. That the pace of life is increasiny 
and times of leisure diminishing, is a truism. The wirelg 
is to some extent supplying the platform which th 













: 3 Bee at 
weekly journals have aimed at providing—though th ck 
spoken word is evanescent, as the written is not—ay T} 
at the same time the competition of publications alliq sy 







therewith, and enjoying a monopoly in the publicatiy ~ 
of wireless talks, is a new and far from negligible fact, 
in the situation. 












Despite all that there is every evidence that th - 
weekly review of the type into which The Spectator bw > 
evolved in its hundred years of history still in fact hy ~ pr 
its place. Its function is quite different from that of th to 
daily papers. Their primary duty, though they hav), 
extended far beyond it, is to give the news of the & su 
The business of the weekly is to sift and summarize th) to 
news of seven days, to discuss and comment on and exphi Gq 
it, and to lay before its readers views, either its owne) gol 
those of qualified contributors, on subjects which hardly op 
come within the daily papers’ purview at all. It stl) wij 
devotes a far larger proportion of its space than they di far 
to current literature—though here some of the Sundif wo 
papers have in recent years established themselves if me 
what used to be the weeklies’ special preserve—andil | 
makes a special point of providing a forum for its reade! of 
by allotting ample space to correspondence. Such a of 
the general traditions of the few weekly reviews, and wil — Jia 
necessary adjustments to changing conditions they hav me 
evoked a response which showed that a real need wi — ser 
being met. org 

Such papers are sometimes spoken of as journalsd — an 
opinion. The term is just so long as it is not takent — Pa 
imply that they aim at imposing opinions. The mai — the 
service a weekly review can do is to survey the world — ch: 
affairs with a little more detachment and deliberation, av inc 
put a point of view which deserves serious consideratio — Th 
whether after full reflection those who study it acces — At 
it or not. It has, of course, its own convictions. Ifi bee 
is a party organ, as The Spectator is not, its reactions® par 
a given subject are likely to be easily predictable. | © stil 
any case it will have a more or less consistent attitué — and 
towards life, even though it eschews popular labels # — but 
both fettering and misleading. Mr. St. Loe Strache par 
who filled the editorial chair of this journal for twenty — poli 

of t 


cight years, was accustomed to describe the posititi 
of The Spectator as Left-Centre, and that descriptic I 





serves as well as any other today. Those who hav be 
followed its leading articles in the last few years wi we 
have found them approximating broadly to the politic cris 
doctrines of progressive Conservatives like Mr. Baldwi unt 
and Lord Irwin, into which many of the tenets of tn 4 anc 
ditional Liberalism have been assimilated. Convinced | sce 
that the day of insularity is past, it holds it of suprem § Fest 


importance to develop and consolidate the free partnet 450 


ship between the States of the British Commonwealth) pro 
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to maintain unjeopardized a relationship of friendship 
and understanding with the United States, and to 
strengthen by every means possible the prestige and 
P. > - 









te authority of the League of Nations. In home affairs its 
tandiy endeavour is to state the case for constructive social 


neha reforms and the maintenance of certain standards of 


thought and taste commended by experience and neces- 
sary to progress. 

That is no complete statement of the views it is sought 
to present for consideration week by week in these 
columns. The general standpoint of a paper is familiar 
to those who read it constantly, and new subscribers will 


HAT the National Government has no_ present 
intention of splitting into its component parts 
at the next General Election has been made perfectly 









ugh t clear by the programme of the Co-ordinating Committee. 
ot— andl The ase for its continuance is to be stated at a series of 
‘a alle _ meetings throughout the country by the Prime Minister, 
licatin, Mr. Baldwin, Sir John Simon, Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
€ facta) Chamberlain, in each case representatives of all the three 


parties appearing together on the platform. In taking 
their decision Ministers were presumably guided by one 
or more of three considerations: that the crisis which 
produced the coalition still confronts us and continues 
to demand unity; that differences of opinion which 
may exist between Ministers or their supporters are not 
such as to preclude common action or justify return 
to the normal practices of party government; that the 
Government as now constituted does stand for a fairly 
solid bloc of opinion, organized on new lines, future 
opposition to which may be expected to develop not from 
within their ranks, but outside. This last proposition is 
far removed from the first and the second. Its adoption 
would imply the belief, not necessarily that party govern- 
_ ment is dead, but that the old alignments are obsolete. 
Perhaps one of the best arguments for the continuance 


hat th! 


reade of what is called the National Government is the absence 
uch a of any powerful opposition to it, inside or outside Par- 
nd wil Jiament. We say “‘ what is called the National Govern- 
ey hav ment,” for it is clear that it is not fully national in the 
sed wi sense of representing all parties. ‘The whole official Labour 
organization has been from the start avowedly hostile, 
rnals¢ and now the Samuelite Liberals, who control the Liberal 
akenti Party machinery, are also in formal opposition. Yet 
1e mai the Government does possess a certain ‘ National ” 
world character which is revealed by other facts than th 
ion, a inclusion of important Labour and Liberal Ministers, 
eratiol — The Opposition elements are very half-hearted in attack. 
, accel At no other time since the War has a Government 
. Ifi been so tenderly treated by its critics. This may be 
‘ions partly due to the fact that the Samuelite leaders are 
ole. i stili in a measure tied by their attitude at the election, 
attituk and Labour by its weakness in the House of Commons ; 
ubels © but mainly it is due to a consciousness that the greater 
rache part of the country is not in the mood to tolerate party 
twenty politics, and is still demanding the whole concentration 
positi« _ of the national energy on certain essential national tasks. 
criptic If we ask what are those tasks, the official answer will 
0 hav be that they are substantially the same as in 1931. If 
ars wi We look below the circumstances which constituted that 
politia  crisis—the stagnation of trade, the unbalanced Budget, 
Baldwi — unbalanced imports and exports, precarious currencies, 


of tn sand economic complications with other countries—we 
nvined (see that the demand for a strong National Government 
uupren 4 Tested upon two desires : the desire to have a Government 
yartne $0 far free from the temptation to curry favour by party 
wealth promises that it could impose sacrifices upon the people 








not take long to discover it. The opinions we present 
we press dogmatically on no one. There would be little 
satisfaction in producing The Spectator if it were read only 
by those who habitually agreed with it. Often both sides 
of a question are deliberately stated. In others argument 
and discussion in the correspondence columns is wel- 
comed. To those who have assisted the paper in the 
most effective of all ways, by purchasing it regularly 
week by week, we would take this opportunity of express- 
ing gratitude. Thanks to them we have held our own 
through the inevitable. difliculties of 1933, and can enter 
on 1934 with a reasoned confidence. 


National Government 


in a spirit of disinterested prudence: and, secondly, 
the desire to have a Government that could effectually 
speak to foreign countries with the single voice of the 
people of Britain. An administration competent to deal 
with a unique situation at home and a unique situation 
abroad was believed to be indispensable to national 
recovery. 

At home the position has changed considerably since 
1931. ‘The blessed word ‘** economy” has lost much of its 
virtue, and there is no lack of critics to point out that it 
has left a blighting legacy in the timid housing policy 
and the unimaginative education policy so far pursued 
by the Government. The reduction in the numbers of 
the unemployed may be held to justify its economic 
programme, but in view of the increased employment in 
America, Germany, Austria, Japan and other countries— 
as shown in the recent report of the International Labour 
Office—it may be argued that the improvement here is 
as much due to world conditions as to the National 
Government. 

But the political situation—strange as it may seem 
in a country the majority of whose politicians have 
been habitually and traditionally ill-informed about and 
indifferent to foreign affairs—has, during the last two 
and a half years, turned upon international matters. 
The nation has not forgotten that the crisis of 1931 
was precipitated by the run of foreign depositors on 
the Bank of England; that international debts played 
a great part in it; that foreign tariffs had cut down our 
export trade; that the antagowicms of foreign Powers 
have created the oppressive burden of armaments and 
fear of a new war; and that the whole economic situation 
is conditioned, as Lord Lothian pointed out in a recent 
pamphlet, by international anarchy, manifesting itself 
politically in Communism or Fascism, economically in 
trade wars. It was to deal with this problem—a world 
problem—that the country desired and still desires a 
Government capable of speaking and acting for it with 
power and emphasis. The public interest which in earlier 
times was concentrated on the pitched battles between 
political parties in the House of Commons has been turned 
to another arena, and the nation watches a vaster conflict 
in which Britain and the principles for which Britain 
stands are pitted against other principles represented by 
other Governments. Domestic party differences seem 
a small thing in comparison with the world conflict 
between democracy and dictatorship, in which Britain 
is ranged on the side of democracy. Even the long-standing 
party quarrel about Free Trade assumes smaller dimen- 
sions in view of the fact that our Government, in spite 
of the tariffs it has imposed, stands, in relation to other 
countries, for the principle of freer trade. An over- 
whelming majority of the nation is profoundly pacifist in 
disposition, and longs for a government which can give 
tangible expression to its desire for measures of dis- 
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armament; and none of. the spasmodic sensational 
Press attacks upon the League of Nations have diverted 
the mass of the British people from desiring the 
strong support of the principles for which the League 
stands. 

Here are reasons for refraining for the moment from 
violent party politics and supporting a National Govern- 
ment. But those reasons would vanish into thin air 
if the Government failed to pursue a national policy. 
It must strengthen its Foreign Office and assert British 
policy abroad with far greater vigour than at present 
if it is to continue to deserve its title. If it accomplishes 
that, the storms and stresses of this period are good reasons 
why it should go to the country at the next General 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


HE Cabinet Committee on Disarmament on Wed- 
nesday got nearer to definite conclusions, accord- 

ing to infermation which I believe to be accurate, 
than at most previous meetings. It is not the case, as some 
daily papers suggested, that it merely decided to stand 
by and watch the progress of the Franco-German con- 
versations. It is true that the view was taken that the 
conversations at the moment looked promising and 
could with advantage continue. But it was also decided, 
I believe with unanimity, that the charge that Germany 
is at present rearming is well-founded; that neither 
the last German proposals, nor any others involving a 
definite increase of German armaments can be con- 
sidered acceptable ;_ that British policy must be one of 
disarmament pure and simple within the framework 
of the League; that the last French proposals are in 
the main such as Great Britain could and should support ; 
and that while the Franco-German conversations should be 
allowed to go on as long as they show prospect of success, 
in the event of their breakdown this country should make 
its own views unmistakably clear. If this represents 
accurately the trend of the Disarmament Committee’s 
deliberations, as I believe it does, it represents a notable 
victory of the disarmers over the section which has always 
been ready to reconcile itself to a considerable measure 


of German rearmament. 
* * * * 


I am surprised that so little attention has been 
paid in this country to’a rather striking disclosure made 
in last month’s Harper’s Magazine in America. According 
to Mr. Drew Pearson, the author of an article on the 
conversations between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
President Hoover—with no secretaries or anyone else 
present—at the President’s summer camp on the Rapidan, 
the Prime Minister made the rather startling offer to 
scrap all British naval bases on the American Continent in 
return for the abandonment of America’s programme of 
cruiser construction. The bases in question are at 
Halifax, Esquimault, Kingston (Jamaica), and Bermuda. 
Mr. Hoover closed with the deal on the spot, and both 
statesmen returned to Washington happy. But the 
services intervened—the American admirals, through 
Mr. C. F. Adams, then Secretary to the Navy, and the 
British Service Ministers through Lord Snowden, who was 
acting Prime Minister in Mr. MacDonald’s absence. The 
transatlantic telephone was worked hard, and in twenty- 
four hours the project was dead. So the story—only 
picturesque if it is fabricated, very interesting as a side- 
light on history if true. In fact it is true, in essentials. 
That I can state from quite independent enquiry. 
Either Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Hoover could, of course, 
throw more light on the subject. So, no doubt, could 
Lord Snowden, whose forthcoming memoirs can hardly 
omit reference to the subject. 
















Election and ask for a prolongation of its life. But it 
cannot perpetuate it. In less abnormal times problengy 
of social reform will present themselves with renewed / 
insistence, and even if the present Ministers do not part 7 
company, other leaders must arise to express a rival mode 
of thought, and to satisfy the nation’s instinctive ang 
sound desire for occasional changes of rulers. The failure 
of the country to produce opposition leaders with alter. 
native plans is a convincing reason for the continuance F 
for a time of the present Government, if it can contrive) 
to strengthen its weak points. But at the next election 
there will be no walk-over as at the last, and Minister 
would cherish a vain hope if they imagined that party 
politics will become extinct, 





Straw votes have always to be handled with caution, 
but they are often more reliable all the same than the 
assumptions of politicians as to what ordinary men) 
and women in the country are thinking. On Thursday | 
of last week Mr. Vernon Bartlett, in his usual broadcast | 
talk on foreign affairs, discussed the two alternatives) 
of national isolation on Lord Beaverbrook’s lines and) 
the signature by this country of an international agree. 
ment embodying a simple definition of aggression and 
committing the country to the use of all forms of pressur 7 
in case of need against a violator of the agreement.) 
Within six days 20,000 postcards had been received and | 
they were still coming in fast. They take time to analyse | 
and I can only speak regarding the examination of the | 
first 8,000. Of those 89 per cent. declared in favow ) 
of combined action against an aggressor, and 11 per cent, 
in favour of isolation. Whatever allowances are made |” 
for the fallibility of such attempts to gauge public opinion | 


the figures are far too striking to be ignored. 
** * * * 


The Bishop of Ely being virtually Bishop of Cambridge, 7 
the vacant see will inevitably be filled by a Cambridge 7 
man, though not necessarily, and in this case not probably, ~ 
by a Cambridge resident. Dr. Chase went to Ely from)” 
the Presidency of Queens’, but his successor, Dr. White: | 
Thompson, who has just died, had been doing parochial } 
work ever since he took his degree. None of the present) 
Divinity Professors or Heads of Houses seem likely’ 
candidates, but a former Head, Dr. Pearce, the present | 
Bishop of Derby, who was Master of Corpus, is being. 
strongly favoured ; the Master of the Temple’s name i| 
also mentioned. Of much more popular interest is the! 
appointment, in the next few months, of a new Dea” 
of St. Paul’s on the retirement of Sir William (or is it Sit 7 
Ralph ?) Inge. In addition the Bishopric of Plymouth} 


and the Deanery of Bristol are vacant. 
* * * * 









The Bishop of the Arctic, I am impressed to lear, 7 
is to be constituted a corporation sole, which might! 
suggest vaguely a kind of piscatorial relationship to the e 
Great Seal. Actually, of course, the condition is legal.” 
A corporation is a body capable of holding property” 


Fa 


and fulfilling other functions and it continues evel’ 
when the individuals composing it come and go. It 
is usually “ aggregate,” consisting of several individuals, 
or “ sole,” as representing the holder for the time being o 
a particular office—in this case the See of the Arctic. 

* * * * : 


Having just had occasion to consult that valuable! 
reference-book, Who Was Who, a summary of the |Who'i! 
Who biographies of persons who have died in recent years, | 
I observe with interest that the telephone number” 
of the deceased are still meticulously given. It seems) 
somchow a little superfluous. JANUS. 
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Herr Hitler’s Middle-Europe Plans. 


By LEWIS EINSTEIN 
(former American Minister to Czechoslovakia) 


HERE was a time during the War when a German 
could travel by express from Lille to Riga, and 
journey without interruption from Antwerp to Bagdad. 
This was the time when Friedrich Naumann wrote his 
Mittel-Europa and outlined a then famous plan for a 
German federated continent with its capital at Prague. 
His book is nearly forgotten, but the plan may be closer 
to success today than when the Kaiser’s armies were 
still marching to victory. 

Opinion has been puzzled by the transformation of the 
warlike Hitler into the peaceful Hitler who plants flowers 
on powder magazines and complains that his intentions 
have been misunderstood. In the sanatorium of an 
exhausted Europe, statesmen are perplexed and would like 
to believe that the Nazi leader is repeating the pacific 
progress of the once fire-eating Mussolini. Italian griev- 
ances bear no great resemblance to the German, yet the 
Fihrer has talked peace far sooner than the Duce. As a 
leader Hitler has always alternated between periods of 
audacity with others of seeming moderation, and no poli- 
tician has ever been so frank in announcing his objectives, 
or displayed greater skill in giving calming assurances. 

But are his early intentions so mysterious after all, and 
are his words deliberately insincere ? On the contrary, 
they impress one by their clear meaning. The Fihrer 
‘an well afford to be vaguely conciliatory over armaments, 
for the greater part of his preparations lie outside the 
scope of any possible pact, and the discussion of details 
would leave him with a bargaining power which can be 
used to sow dissensions while it distracts attention from 
his primary purpose. He can even afford to be con- 
ciliatory with France and Poland, for he earnestly desires 
the neutrality of both countries to allow him to attain his 
first great objective. The contradiction which exists 
between his pacifism and his warlike preparations can be 
explained by his belief that if only Germany is strong 
enough she may then be able to reach without war the 
goal which will make Hitler master of Central Europe, 
with a power comparable to that of Napoleon. For 
whatever else may be thought of the Nazis they are un- 
mistakably forging an ideal military State. 

There is no secret that Hitler’s first goal is union with 
Austria, which the despised German republic made possible 
by clearing away the brushwood of ancient dynasties. 
Obviously he desires this without war. A totalitarian 
State like the Nazi cannot admit two separate Teutonic 
centres, and the existence of an independent Vienna, less 
dour and masterful than Berlin, is an offence to the idea of 
unification. Moreover, for Hitler personally union means 
more than it can to any other German. He suffered 
acutely from the humiliation of early Viennese experi- 
ences, and his enemies in Germany have always thrown 
Austrian citizenship in his face. Writers like Heinrich 
Mann point out that his emotional temperament and 
appeal to hatred as a political instrument is far more 
Austrian than German. Apart from everything else, to 
Nazify the land of his birth would mean for him the great- 
est personal triumph. 

The circumstance that most Austrians if consulted 
today might be against this is of little consequence to a 
party which has shown singular skill in obtaining majorities 
from the most unpromising beginnings. Nazi propaganda 
has vastly improved on its Bolshevik model, and although 
Germany alleges difficulty in paying her foreign creditors, 
she is said to have found three million pounds, the greater 
part of which does not figure in the budget, to spend this 


year solely on propaganda outside the Reich. The small 
Austrian official, for instance, is told that he will be richly 
rewarded if he helps the Nazi cause to that final success 
which is inevitable, whereas by holding aloof he and his 
family will forever figure on their black lists. The more 
blatant features of this propaganda, such as the formation 
of an Austrian legion in Bavaria and the acts of terrorism 
committed, erred only by being too thorough. Yet how 
long can a small and greatly divided country suffering 
from terrible poverty be expected to hold out against a 
determined and unscrupulous neighbour ten times as 
powerful and able to bore from within? The Nazi argu- 
ment is all the more persuasive because it makes appeal 
to a common Germanism, whereas those who favour 
Austrian independence are obliged to seek support from 
former enemies. 

If Hitler has hitherto refrained from going to greater 
lengths this has been solely due to unwillingness to give 
Paris and Rome a common front before his own prepara- 
tions are complete. If he should later feel strong enough 
to persevere in the face of their opposition he could then 
throw on his enemies the onus of a seeming aggression 
committed against fellow-Germans and put forward his 
claim to stand as their defender from the foreign invader. 
Yet. with or without the conflict which may ensue the day 
that Hitler succeeds in obtaining the Austrian succession, 
his next step is clear. As a country, Czechoslovakia is.as 
dependent on her exports as England, and with Hitler 
in Vienna she would find herself surrounded on three 
sides by Germans. If she should refuse to come to such 
terms as would then be dictated to her by Nazi political 
interests in their relation to her own German-Bohemian 
minority of three and a half millions, her trade could be 
strangled. In the Middle Ages the King of Bohemia was 
also an Elector of the Holy Roman Empire and, with 
Germans in her midst and surrounding her on every side, 
Czechoslovakia could with difficulty survive, except by 
becoming a Nazi federated State. So long as Hitler 
threatens Vienna it takes a bold prophet to declare that 
his Ministers will never sit in a Prague cabinet. Even the 
Czechs, deeply repugnant as this possibility would be to 
them, in order to retain at least part of Slovakia might 
find surrender the lesser evil and look for protection 
against Hungary to Berlin rather than to the Little 
Entente, leaving Hitler to arrange a compromise between 
two countries both of which would henceforth depend 
upon the Reich. 

Hungary was formerly the spearhead of Germanism, 
and since the War has found her unalterable goal in the 
recovery of her lost territories, although she felt too weak 
to attempt this unaided. If the Nazis were at Vienna, 
with grievances similar to their own, the Magyars would 
then hope to find the powerful ally for whom they have 
been waiting to win back by force or intimidation their 
former frontiers. The recent foundation of a Nazi party 
in Hungary is ominous of what the future may bring forth 
in restoring Budapest to her old alliance with Berlin. 

In the basin of the Danube there live some sixty million 
people inhabiting six States. Three of these, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia—have tried to find a 
common strength in a precarious alliance. Two, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, have held aloof from the others, nursing 
their bitter grievances, while the sixth, a feeble Austria, 
with its capital also the natural capital of Central Europe, 
is torn by opposite factions, The independent existence 
of these States has been based on their maintaining some 
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rough balance among themselves under the League of 
Nations, and never presupposed their being called on to 
resist-a Great Power planted in their midst and able to 
utilize their age-long divisions for its own aggrandizement. 
All these calculations are upset on the day that the Nazis 
obtain possession of the natural capital of Central Europe. 
Vienna held by strong German hands must mean also the 


—— 


eventual German control of the entire Danube basin, for 
today there are neither Romanoffs nor Hapsburgs to 
restrain within reasonable limits a power which, like the 
Third International, utilizes a subsidized propaganda to 
find its supporters in every State. Will Hitler be able 
to forge a Third Reich of Napoleonic grandeur ? The fate 
of Vienna should provide the answer to this riddle. 


An International Force of Tomorrow 


By ARTHUR L. MARTIN 


[In an article in last’s week’s ‘“ Spectator” 


by the same writer, himself a former legionary, the 


French Foreign Legion was discussed as model for a possible international force.| 


OR the Jast hundred years France has demonstrated 
to the world, as I showed in my article in The 
Spectator last week, that an army composed of every 
nationality under the sun not only is possible but can 
be most efficient and extremely formidable. To realize 
just how efficient and formidable, it is only necessary 
to refer to the records of the Foreign Legion in the 
defence of Verdun. Even that inferno could nct shatter 
it. Further, France has shown that it is not even 
necessary for such a force to be oflicered by any one 
nation. Although Frenchmen form the backbone of 
the officers of the Legion, many other nationalities are 
represented — Russians, Poles, Roumanians, Belgians, 
Swiss, Italians and even Austrians and an American 
being included in the active list today. 

I am often asked how it is that the esprit de corps 
and the cohesion of the Legion are so powerful. It is 
a fact that the esprit de corps and the fidelity of the 
heterogencous community which makes up its ranks are 
remarkable. For that there are several contributory 
causes. One of them is that, in the Legion, there is a 
considerable number of middle-aged men who _ have 
served for years in one or other of the continental armies 
and who have found civilian life intolerable. Loyalty 
to a superior, esprit de corps and ‘“ playing for one’s 
side’ are the hall-marks which distinguish the old 
soldicr of whatever nationality, and these men set the 
tone to the younger men. It may not be out of place 
to say here that the Legion is not, and never was, a 
haven for criminals and deserters from other armies. 
No man known to have been a convict or to be a deserter 
has the slightest prospect of getting a place in its ranks. 
I firmly believe another contributory cause of the success 
of the Legion is that a normal man’s first instinct is that 
of honesty. I know of cases where men, who were both 
bad soldiers and unhappy in the Legion, have done 
physical violence to those who came to them with plans 
for desertion. 

It is sometimes said that the Legionary’s fidelity and 
loyalty are unique and could never be created or instilled 
into any other force. Why not? A parallel instance 
has come into being with the inception of the League of 
Nations, whose Secretariat at Geneva, composed of 
many nationalities, work together in perfect harmony 
and with complete loyalty to their cause and ideal. 

Could and would such allegiance and esprit de corps 
he found in an International Police Force? I see no 
reason why not. Men have fought and died through 
loyalty to a political or a religious ideal as often as 
they have through loyalty to a king or country. The 
ideal and goal of a Force of International Police is to 
render an outbreak of war, anywhere on the face of the 
globe, as impossible as human ingenuity and foresight 
permit. The International Police of the future will be a 
guarantee of security Although 
powerfully armed with the latest and most effective 


against agepression, 


weapons, its duties will be more those of the policeman 
than those of the soldier. 

To what extent could an International Force of 
Police be modelled on the Foreign Legion? The answer 
is “ To a very large extent.” It has been explained, 
in the previous article dealing with the Legion, how 
the French have dealt with the difficulty of a common 
language. It would, of course, be necessary for an 
International Police Foree to have one or even two 
* official ” languages. I observed when I joined that the 
majority of recruits to the Legion could not speak any 
French at all, whereas most of them could speak (some) 
German and a fair number knew a little English. — | 
would therefore venture the opinion that these two 
languages would be the most suitable for official purposes, 

It is a debatable point whether recruits for an Inter- 
national Police Force should be mixed together indis- 
criminately, as in the Legion, or whether companies 
should be composed of definite nationalities and kept 
separate and distinct. My own preference would be for 
the “ indiscriminate *” method, which has had very 
happy results in the Legion. It is likely that a con- 
siderable percentage of the men joining the Police 
would have an interest in political questions, and it 


-would be a great asset and advantage if they were enabled 


to rub shoulders together and be at liberty to exchange 
views. The segregation of various factions might well 
have the tendency to keep alive, and even to revive, old 
national and political quarrels and disputes, and therefore 
lead to internal antagonism. 

In the event of the Police Force being sent by the 
League against,say, Ruritania, the same procedure could 
be followed as was adopted by the French at the out- 
break of the Great War, when the Germans in the Legion 
were given free individual choice of going to fight against 
their own country or of remaining on garrison duty in 
North Africa. 

The geographical distribution of the Police Force 
is a matter which only the League can decide, but it 
must never be forgotten that such garrisons must always 
be well outside the immediate bombing range of likely 
storm-centres (from the point of view of defence). This 
axiom brings to the fore the problem of the Air. Aviation 
will play an immensely important part in the functions 
of an International Police Foree. It is absolutely 
essential that the Police should always have an adequate 
supply of both fighting and bombing machines, ready 
to go into immediate action, in addition to a sufficiency 
of troop-carriers. The writer has remarked elsewhere 
that the opening shots of another war will not be fired, 
as in the past, by opposing cavalry patrols but by the 
anti-aircraft batteries. It is vital that the International 
Police should be in a position to deal with enemy bombers 
and to be able to send long-distance bombing squadrons 
to render the enemy's mobilization centres untenable 


and useless. The necessity of a highly eflicient, perfectly 
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equipped and powerfully armed Air Force cannot be 
too highly emphasized. The whole utility and efficacy 
of an International Police Force depends upon the air. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the Police will need 
naval forces at its disposal. The most recalcitrant 
nation comes to its senses when its harbours are blockaded, 
its imports cut off and its trade brought to a standstill. 
An International Force of Police, comprising all 
Services, would be a sure guarantee against aggression 
and a widespread outbreak of war. Is such a Force 
practicable, and is it acceptable alike to Jingoist and 
Pacifist, Conservative and Labourite ? Definitely but 


slowly, opinion is answering, “ Yes, it is.’ Such a Force 
would be an ally and no menace to any country in the 
world. It must be remembered that if the League of 
Nations ever decided to use the International Police 
for a military expedition or to assist in enforcing an 
economic boycott of some aggressor, the necessary Act 
would have to be signed by the delegates of some ten 
or a dozen countries at least. This is no impossible 
dream of Utopia-seekers. It is a quite feasible achieve- 
ment. In the Foreign Legion, France has not only shown 
the world that the military side of such a Force is possible, 
but she has exhibited to the world a model that works. 


Cathedrals and the People 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


HE Dean of Liverpool recently invited a distinguished 
Unitarian Minister to preach in the Cathedral on an 
occasion which he regarded as “ special” and outside the 
range of “statutory” services. Lord Hugh Cecil, vir 
pietate gravis, has called upon the Bishop, Dr. A. A. 
David, to cause inquiry to be made under the Church 
Discipline Act, into the action of the Dean. The Bishop 
has refused to do so, and has upheld the Dean on the 
question of principle. The controversy has aroused con- 
siderable interest, and laymen within and round the 
Church of England are wondering whither Dr. David, the 
Dean and (presumably) the Chapter of Liverpool Cathedral 
are leading us. 

The legal position is not free from complications such 
as, in every land, surround the growth of ancient institu- 
tions. The status of Cathedral Churches in England 
varies, broadly speaking, with their age. The Dean and 
Chapter have always occupied a position of great inde- 
pendence, and in past times constituted a consilium 
which the Bishop of a diocese was bound to consult. 
With the growth of the hierarchical principle, the position 
is now reversed and all that remains of it is the congé 
delire, but, the Dean and Chapter are not uniformly 
subject to the same measure of pastoral oversight by 
“the Ordinary,” as in the Prayer Book, &c., the Bishops 
are known. Cathedrals and Cathedral services occupy an 
important place in civic life. They are not, indeed, parish 
churches, but, as Sydney Smith reminded us over a 
century ago, in great cities they perform the same 
functions on a larger scale. On great occasions and at 
great moments in our national and provincial life they are 
a focus for the public expression of feeling of the whole 
nation, which has through voluntary channels sub- 
scribed vast sums for their maintenance. Our great 
cities are proud of their Cathedrals: the services are 
well attended. Here are stored the banners under 
which county regiments have fought, for causes now 
forgotten: here are placed memorials of men of many 
shades of Christian belief who, having nobly served their 
generations, have fallen asleep. They are the property 
of Christian England, rather than of the Church of 
England, and public opinion would not readily suffer 
them to become the centres of any narrow cult which 
may claim to be the repository of ecclesiastical tradition 
in this realm. Nowhere is this more true than in 
Liverpool. 

The essence of the Christian faith does not consist 
mainly of dogma. In the words of Dr. David himself, 


“thero are aspects of truth which lie altogether outside tho 
scope of words. Doctrine should be a sign-post, not a ring-fence. 
A rigid insistence on forms of belief may obscure other Christian 
values. . . . Wo will teach the traditional expression of our faith, 
we will defend it when attacked, but we will not assume men 
of other confessions to be our enemies and, when ‘forced to defend 
the ha enshrined in our creed, we will do so in quietness and 
confidence,” 


These are wise words, but they evade the point at issue 
to which Lord Hugh returns, replying that 


‘ 


‘a person who does not believe in the deity of Christ cannot 
deliver the message of the Church, which is throughout penetrated 
by belief in that deity ; those who reject it must not preach in 
our churches.” 

Lord Hugh regards the Bishop’s refusal to refer the matter 
to the appropriate Ecclesiastical Court as contumacious, 
his interpretation of the canon law as anarchical and 
‘alculated to strengthen the Roman view that the 
Church of England is “a city of confusion.” He pro- 
claims his intention of pressing his views by such mean; 
and on such occasions as seem to him proper. He will 
probably secure widespread support, for even Toc H, a 
latitudinarian body, has adopted towards Unitarians 
an attitude which accords closely with his views. 

The well of truth is deep, and the men and women 
of Sychar in this twentieth century would fain drink 
of it. There is in this country as great a number of men 
and women as ever who seek guidance from the teachings 
of Our Lord, rather than from what is taught about 
His teachings; their loyalty to the highest standard 
they know is the greatest of national asscts. “ God 
is a Spirit,” said Our Lord, “and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth,” but by 
His next words (John IV) He proclaimed Himself the 
Messiah, and these two sayings are of the essence of the 
Christian faith. 

Dr. David's outlook in this matter is that of an inquiring 
layman of wide culture and sympathies, who has ren- 
dered great services to his diocese and to the nation, 
broadening the basis of the religious life of those with 
whom he comes in contact. Few who have read his 
published works and in particular his contribution to 
‘* Affirmations,”* can fail to be impressed by his learning 
and by his earnestness; yet it lacks something—the 
appeal to the example and person of Christ, thus fore- 
shadowing the development which Lord Hugh Cecil 
has challenged. My own conviction is that the Bishop 
has erred, in a matter of vital importance, and that 
Lord Hugh Cecil has done rightly in challenging him 
and in declaring his intention to press the issue. “ The 
English people,” in Milton’s words, “may deserve to 
be accounted a right pious, right honest and right hardy 
but they are attached rather to the person 
they 


nation,” 
and example of Christ than to a vague Deism ; 
have protected their beliefs by a sheath of custom and 
observance to strip which is to do an ill-service to a 
troubled world. ‘The four short years of Christ's 
ministry did more,”’ says Lecky, “ to soften and moralize 
mankind than all the disquisitions of the philosophers.” 
The unity of Christendom centres round the divinity 
of Christ. 


*Energy, Human and Divine, 1928. 
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Fifty Years of Fabians Bi 

By R. C. K. ENSOR “ 


HEN the history of European Socialism comes to 
be written, two, and only two, contributions of 
first-class importance to it will be recorded as having 
originated in the British Isles. One is the creation 
(inspired above all by Keir Hardie) of a Socialistic Labour 
Party on a basis, not of abstract dogmas, but of trade- 
union empiricism. ‘The other and earlier, which did 
much to render Hardie’s work possible, is the intel- 
lectual current of the Fabians. 

Fifty years have now passed since Fabianism began. 
In January, 1884, at a meeting in connexion with the 
* Fellowship of the New Life” founded by Thomas 
Davidson, the Fabian Society was launched on_ its 
independent career. Of the “ old gang,” who afterwards 
ran the Society for so long, only two—Edward Pease 
and Hubert Bland—took part on this occasion. The 
first leader was T'rank Podmore, chiefly remembered 
now for his work in psychical research. He it was who 
moved the formative resolutions and recorded them on 
the minutes; he, too, who is said to have faked the 
ingenious and eloquent motto about Fabius, from which 
the Society derived its name. But in the spring of 
that year Sidney Webb (now Lord Passfield) and Sydney 
Olivier (now Lord Olivier) joined the circle, and in 
September Mr. Bernard Shaw was elected a member, 
Add William Clarke and Graham Wallas, who both 
joined in the first half of 1886, and you have all the 
men who made Fabianism famous in the 19th century. 

Points to note about them are that they were 
all middle-class and all very young—the movement 
had no patriarchs. The year 1884 showed many 
other Socialist stirrings ; Hyndman’s Democratic Federa- 
tion prefixed “Social” to its title; William Morris 
spent a meteoric year in it before founding his Socialist 
League; there were doings with the London Trades 
Council, and an orgy of open-air propaganda. The 
tiny body of Fabians who met in each other’s rooms 
must have seemed by comparison negligible. So they 
would have been, had they not happened to comprise 
several individuals of genius and several others of 
outstanding ability. But little of this had yet declared 
itself, and nobody saw the haloes of future renown 
hanging over the young men’s heads. 

When they came to think out a distinctive policy, one 
of their starting-points was the lesson of the Paris 
Commune in 1871. The Trench Socialists had failed— 
why ? Not because they had missed power, but because, 
when they had seized it, they did not know what to do 
with it. Hyndman, Morris, and the rest had overlooked 
this; and even if they ever pushed their vessels from 
land, they would be shipwrecked on the same rock, 
The Fabians, therefore, began to inquire, how, in fact, 
it might be possible to bring Socialism about in Great 
Britain; and they had not long done so before they 
discovered what Sidney Webb nearly forty years later 
(in 1923) called the “ inevitability of gradualness.” 
Destructive revolutions may be achieved, so to say, 
in a day; but the constructive transformation of an 
immense and impersonal economic system could only 
proceed by cumulative instalments. 

Next they discovered that the process had already 
started; in this direction and that, whether by State 
or municipal action, it was already taking place under 
their eyes, irrespectively of whether Conservatives or 
Liberals were in power. Thus they abandoned for the 
time the idea of a Socialist party, and concentrated 


instead on thinking out and popularizing steps jy arg! 
Socialist evolution, which existing parties might } not 
induced to take. This was the famous policy of “ pe. ge 
meation.”” Unfriendly observers likened it to the tactic, - 
of the Jesuits. A closer comparison was to the réj Thi 
of Bentham, creating not a party but a school of thought, wh 
and persuading statesmen to re-cast existing institutions Lal 
in the light of new principles. Fabian Essays, published Mi 
in 1889, is the expression of this idea, and as such repr. ady 
sented the most important new turning in Socialist feit 


thought since Marx and Engels issued their Communig 
Manifesto 41 years before. For the rest of the centuy§ 
politicians, trade unionists, co-operators, and religious 
bodies were all industriously ‘* permeated”; and 
the foundation of Keir Hardie’s LL.P. in 1893 ani 
of the L.R.C. (later the Labour Party) in 19077 


both owed much to Fabian propaganda. : 

When the democratic revival set in, which culminated 7 . ‘ 
in the Liberal and Labour victory of 1906, the Fabian . 
Society “ missed the *bus.”” It had earned the distrust 7 ae 


of Radicals and Labour men alike by supporting the Boe fitt 
War and the Balfour Education Act, and _ still more 
perhaps by belated attempts to revive the now impossible i 
Lord Rosebery. Some of its best members had left it onf_ 
these issues—notably Graham Wallas and Ramsay | 
MacDonald. Nevertheless, the 1906 tide sent up its)” 
numbers to embarrassing heights, and soon precipitated 7 
a conflict between the new blood and the “ old gang.” 
This was where Mr. H. G. Wells’s celebrated intervention © 
came in. He was not treated too fairly in open debate)” 
by some of those whom he assailed; but his eventual | 
failure was not due to that (for he secured election to the 7 
Executive with plenty of support), but to the extreme Fy 
and inexplicable incapacity which he then showed for 
committee work—a sphere in which the “old gang’ 
were past-masters. e 

Yet the post-1906 period was an epoch of boom in the _ 







Society, particularly for clever young people. The ra 
Fabian Nursery in London and the very large university> gu, 
Fabian societies which developed at Oxford and Cam- 7 pr 
bridge were a great feature ; and would have borne even e 
more fruit than they have, had not so many of their best) x, , 
products been killed in the War. Then, too, was started’ wy, 
the Fabian Summer School—first in the field, I think, of | i. 
all political summer schools. The last great Fabian) pr 
* push ” was from 1910 to 1912 ; when Mrs. Sidney Webb,/ 
who hitherto had rather left the Society to her husband's ha: 
care, suddenly invaded its arena with all-pervading energy, dri 
and swept the members into her campaign for abolishing> 44, 
the Poor Law. About this time the Society started its yy, 


public courses of ticket lectures held in one or other of the pr 


big halls of central London—an institution which flour o¢ 
ishes down to the present day and is perhaps the only one] 4}, 
which still brings the Society to the notice of large num-— 4), 
bers of educated people. As long as Mr. Bernard Shaw? go 


survives to rally them, they will come. But what then?” y,, 


Who can say ? Se dr 

Organizations have their dates and ends like indi ing 
viduals. This is one which, not at a single period but at | the 
several, played a great part in shaping people’s minds.| (as 
All sorts of eminent persons have been through it in their ‘ fac 


time, besides obvious Socialist leaders or writers—anti- | rw 
Socialists like Mr. Harold Cox, leading Conservatives’ to 
like Mr. Amery and Mr. Walter Elliot, great preachers . cot 
like Canon R. J. Campbell, and many eminent civil ser- e an 
vants who shall be nameless. It is impossible to say how 
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much it did to bring about the Collectivist tendencies in 
British legislation and administration, which mark the 
past sixty years as clearly as Individualism marked the 
previous sixty. These things began before it, and it is 
arguable that they would have operated as fully, though 
not as consciously, without it; but it certainly did a 
great deal towards supplying the forces which stirred 
society with practicable ideas in place of blind insurgence. 
This last work it has continued to do since the War, 
when many of its members have sat in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, or on the Treasury Bench as Labour 
Ministers. Yet the old all-round permeation policy had 
advantages, which attachment to one party has for- 
feited. It was possibly a mistake when the Socicty 


affiliated to the Labour Party originally; for the 
LL.P. could then do that sort of work far better, and 
quite sufliciently. It was more certainly a mistake when 
much later the Basis was altered, so as to compel every 
new member to acknowledge Labour Party allegiance. 
Thought is free, and when party puts a seal on the door 
of a thinking-shop, originality is apt to fly out at the 
window. Nor does any party want a society to do its 
thinking for it; they prefer (and the Labour Party has 
been no exception) to run research bureaux and inquiry 
committees and publications of their own. This is why 
the Fabian Society, while it still goes on, wears now the 
aspect of a stranded vessel, past which the main tides 
of political interest have flowed. 


How To Speak English 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


T occurs periodically that this great country of ours 
is rent from Land’s End to John o’ Groats by a fierce 
and bitter internecine warfare, and her inhabitants, all 
(at least with regard to this subject) of the bull-dog breed, 
fly at one another’s throats and remain there snarling for 
at least three weeks. We address each other with the 
ferocious mutual contempt and distaste of Bishops at a 
fifth-century Christian Council, or of sixteenth-century 
theologians. Odium theologicum (that degree of rancour, 
says Hume, which is the most furious and implacable) 
scarce exceeds odium linguisticum, the distaste engendered 
by the different ways in which it is possible to pronounce 
the English language. 

The most recent of the battles on this embittering theme 
has been started by one of those periodical lists of Words 
and How Announcers Shall Say Them, which is issued 
to a derisive public every now and then by the B.B.C. 
Committee on English Pronunciation. This list is always 
greeted with mockery on the part of the English, who 
complain that the Committee is led by an Irishman and 
consists exclusively of non-English speakers of the 
English tongue. This time it has shown a sinister in- 
clination to recommend the pronouncing of English words 
as they are spelt—a quite unheard of innovation in our 
remarkable old language, though it has sometimes been 
suggested by phoneticians that it should be spelt as it is 
pronounced. 

Both are very odd ideas, and we are right to make 
it clear at once that we will stand neither for a moment. 
We trust that we have done so. Letters have poured 
in to our newspapers from all parts of the country 
protesting that the writers have never heard anything 
but cundit, or, at worst, condit, which shows that they 
have never taken a taxi to the street of that name: taxi 
drivers must delight Mr. Shaw by their phonetics, and 
there are probably announcing-jobs at Broadcasting 
House waiting for them, should the present announcers 
prove stubborn in their resistance to the advancing tide 
of democratic speech. So far, I have not heard any of 
the new list of words on the air; it would almost appear 
that announcers are shirking them. One day during the 
conduit war the papers announced, with somewhat 
maliciously prominent head-lines, that a disastrous flood, 
drowning many, had been caused in France by the burst- 
ing of a conduit. This interesting item found no place in 
the radio news. I think our announcers should face up to 
(as Americans and Oxford Groupers say when they mean 
face) this issue. Perhaps some listener will oblige by 
running down a pedestrian in Conduit Street and “ failing 
to stop” (as the police call the subsequent get-away), a 
course of action which seems to result in a wireless 
announcement with the evening’s news bulletin. 


Anyhow, we- all began writing to the papers. What 


should we do without this fortunate vent for our indigna- 
tion? What, in fact, used we to do before we had it ? 
Many of us expressed ourselves in pamphlets, which were 
used by our 16th and 17th century ancestors for the 
arrows or clubs of their still ruder forbears. Others 
fought duels. Those who did neither spat and went their 
way, their bosoms unpurged of the perilous stuff which 
rankled therein. We are wiser. Printer’s ink splashes 
freely about, bedaubing our adversaries, and they sling 
it back, and we all feel better, as if we had won a victory. 
Mr. Shaw wrote informing us that no two of the B.B.C. 
committee pronounced any English word alike, and that 
they liked to choose the pronunciations which sounded 
prettiest to them and/or which they believed to be most 
intelligible to the majority, so that they recommend the 
long 7 in wind, tryst, and Rosalind, the long a in decadent, 
and the sounding of the u in conduit. THe did not say if 
they also advised the long 7 in opposite and definite, the 
long second u in truculent, and the sounding of the nes 
in Wednesday. 

But he did mention that the committee would 
frequently sooner die than use their recommended 
pronunciations in their private lives, which conjured up 
a fine picture. One sincerely hopes that the dilemma 
will never arise, and that Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, for 
instance, will never be faced with a taxi-driver who refuses 
to drive him to Cundit Street, for there is no loss to English 
life and letters over which I should shed more tears than 
over his martyrdom. Still, one is glad that he and his 
colleagues feel like that about it. 

Anyhow, the spate of letters began, and still con- 
tinues. It has run into some curious by-channels ; some 
one, for instance, wrote from Sheffield to a Sunday paper 
saying that it would “ give the B.B.C. a fit ” to hear the 
h sounded in who, where, and when. He does not make 
it clear whether B.B.C. speakers say “oo” for who, or 
“woo,” like owls. I must listen for this. 

For good or ill, the English will never pronounce 
alike. It was noted five centuries back that “ Hit is 
to be hade in mervayle that the propur langage of 
Englische men scholde be made so diuerse in oon lytelle 
yle in pronunciacion,” and it is still a marvel, though 
less. The most toleration we can hope for from one 
another (and that we shall seldom get) is Johnson’s 
concession to Boswell, after James had been at some 
pains to anglicize his Scots tongue—“* Sir, your pronun- 
ciation is not offensive.” ‘* With this,” says Boswell, 
* T was pretty well satisfied ; and let me give my country- 
men of North Britain advice not to aim at absolute 
perfection, not to speak Jligh English. ... A studied 
and factitious pronunciation, which requires perpetual 
attention and imposes perpetual constraint, is exceedingly 
disgusting. A small intermixture of provincial peculiari- 
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ties may have an agreeable effect, as the notes of different 
birds concur in the harmony of the grove. . . .” 
According to Mr. Shaw’s picture of its causeries, the 
Pronunciation Committee achieves this harmony when 
inet together, and very pleasant it must be to hear. I, 
tor one, like each bird to sing with its own note. 
Meanwhile, there is reported to be scandal in the 





Church, for an Archbishop. (which, I know not) has 
been sounding the ¢ in often. This is to go too far, 
Different notes are all very well, but such a note as 
this is mere discord, and discord in the Established 
Church of England is not to be allowed, however churches 
in Germany and elsewhere may go on. Frankly, this 
t is exceedingly disgusting (as Boswell would say). 


The Essential Scot 


By LEWIS SPENCE 


NE has always felt that the salient characteristic 
of the Scot is his attitude of mental and moral 
superiority. That this had its beginnings in a distant 
acceptance of Calvinistic dogma is only partly true, for 
the national struggle against English aggression unques- 
tionably aroused sentiments of self-reliance and personal 
value. But that the Calvinistic doctrine of election 
quickened in the Scot an indwelling belief in his superior 
moral worth ‘cannot be questioned. In the nature of 
things no man could credit that he was not of the elect, 
and the consciousness of election induced a fieree con- 
tempt for all who were not supposed to share it. Even 
today its results are noticeable in certain middle-class, 
and particularly in lower middle-class, circles in Scotland, 
where a quite amusing air of rectitude and priggish self- 
satisfaction is to be observed. 

One of the most pronounced results of this hereditary 
amour propre is the Scot’s certainty of success in worldly 
affairs. To him failure seems impossible. This explains 
much of his sense of the infallibility of his own powers. 
It also makes for conscientious performance. The best 
type of Scot is a tireless and reliable worker, methodical 
and conscientious, who, indeed, regards toil as the very 
charter by which he holds existence. It would be absurd 
to pretend that matters in this regard are as they were 
thirty years ago; still, from most careful observation, 
one believes that the standard of workmanship and faith- 
ful industrial performance is at present much higher in 
Scotland than elsewhere. 

The Scot carries a pretty heavy burden of conscience 
and the memory of a thorough if sententious home- 
training. But it does not carry him, as do certain codes 
and regimens the individual, noticeably the English 
public school system. He wields it, and is its apostle, not 
its creature. As Kipling says of his prospective benedict, 
** he must be a man of weight.”’ Esteem is the Seot’s food. 
If, by the period of middle life, he has not achieved a 
measure of it, he sometimes loses face, and grows resentful 
and misanthropic. 

With the exception of a few thousands in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, the great mass of the Scottish people is 
still very much in a peasant condition of mentality, 
although this phase is rapidly breaking down because of 
the rush to urban districts. This is chiefly demonstrated 
by their attitude to the amenities of existence, and espe- 
cially toward the considerations of Art, few European 
peoples being so low in the scale of aesthetic appreciation 
and understanding. The ears of the mass of our folk are 
sealed to finer nuances and their eyes are blinded to finer 
shades. Yet they have a true tenderness for simple 
beauty, and a prepotent sentiment for the loveliness of 
nature, and their innate spirituality and sharp sense of 
the remote are not to be questioned. They are a nation 
of potential artists and seers, temporarily obfuscated by 
a way of life thrust upon them by necessity, and awaiting 
manunmussion for the resumption of mighty spiritual 
adventures. 

His confidence in himself notwithstanding, the in- 
telligence of the Scot is evilly traversed by his tendency 


to self-exercise and prolonged consideration. He is 
seldom clear upon great spiritual issues, and if he pretends 
to be, he is dishonest with himself. The dual nature of his 
mentality is apparent in his attitude to most major 
issues. Unlike his English neighbour, he finds it 
difficult to compromise; and if he does so, there is 
trouble later on. He is not nearly so practical as the 
English believe ; indeed, he is much less practical than 
they, although, out of his milieu, he is adaptable enough, 
In some social grades he is wearisomely and aggressively 
argumentative. Oddly enough, he frequently exhibits 
a superficial tendency to a species of sub-intelligence 
reminiscent of the fox-terrier, as one of his most acute 
critics has said, and he places a quite ridiculous value 
upon knowledge of persons and their affairs. Scotland 
is, indeed, a great whispering-gallery, and gossip is one 
of the outstanding national vices. 

Of course, there is a correct and an entirely mistaken 
view of what is known as “Scotch meanness.” The 
Scot is not nearly so prodigal with his spare cash as the 
Midlander, and not half so “* close ” as the native Cockney 
or Yorkshireman. The truth is that Scottish people of 
nearly all classes are trained to save from an early age. 
But any who have experienced the overflowing and even 
wasteful hospitality of Glasgow or Dundee will not soon 
forget its ridiculous excess. It is the Scot of the lower 
middle class, and more particularly the Scot from the 
far north, who has won for his fellow-countrymen a 
reputation for meanness and “ slimness.” 

I believe that a great deal of the Scot’s philosophical 
quality arises out of his intellectual confidence. He is 
much too intellectually proud to be beaten, and _ will 
continue to wrestle with a problem until he has mastered 
it. Moreover, he is genuinely interested in the obscure, 
and enjoys its clarification. 

As regards vices of the mind, suspicion and jealousy 
are by far his worst. To be quite frank, I feel that my 
fellow-countrymen suffer from these primitive weaknesses 
to a degree so excessive as to group them in this respect 
with certain savages of a low type—and with the 
Irish. Nowhere is suspicion so rampant, so heartless, or 
so wanton. And yet the Scottish people are con- 
spicuously a kindly folk, neighbourly, companionable, 
merciful and the most humane in Europe. Nor is there 
any country where persecution of any sort, either public 
or private, arouses greater indignation. 

Is the Seot dour and surly? By no means. He 
fraternizes much more readily and heartily than the 
Englishman. Dourness I have found to be synonymous 
with a barbaric shyness for the most part. We must 
remember, too, that many Scots revel in their dignity, 
especially if they belong to the municipal classes. Many 
of these resemble the German burgomaster type, and are 
by no means unworthy descendants of Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie. Indeed, a salient type in Scotland today is the 
“ Buddy,” who, if he has done his country yeoman 
service, should surely now consider the propriety of 
dying out. He is “ clogging the wheels,” and is tiresome 
and antiquated without being ornamental, 
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Les Ailes Frangaises 
[D'UN CORRESPONDANT PARISIEN.] 


ES ailes tricolores sont a lordre du jour. Non 
seulement une exposition particuliérement réussie 
vient d’offrir au public parisien, dans les batiments 
du Petit Palais, une rétrospective émouvante des vieux 


souvenirs de l’aviation, of l'on a pu, un raccourci saisis-" 


sant, contempler cdte a céte les tout premiers appareils 
des pionniers du ciel, lourds oiseaux aux formes gauches, 
au vol incertain, et les plus fiers avions d’aujourd’hui, 
aigles hardis, 4 Penvergure impériale; non seulement 
la capitale tout entiére se prépare en. ce moment a 
réserver un accueil triomphal a lescadrille du général 
Fuillemin, dont la croisiére africaine, pour avoir tenu 
i se dérouler dans la discrétion et la modestie, n’en 
constitue pas moins, par son ampleur et sa régularité, 
un raid exemplaire ; voici encore qu’on apprend, ces 
jours-ci, une nouvelle dont Vintérét ne saurait étre 
douteux pour tous les usagers de l’aviation, et, en par- 
ticulicr, pour ceux de nos amis britanniques qui, se 
rendant a Paris, traversent réguliérment le Détroit 
par la voie azurée. 

On sait que, depuis assez longtemps déja, la com- 
mission de l’aéronautique du Conseil Municipal se 
préoceupe de réorganiser les lignes aériennes desservant 
la capitale francaise. En collaboration étroite, sur ce 
point, avec le Ministére de lAir, elle a envisagé la 
création de stations-relais, établies en banlieue et re- 
spectivement situées 4 Choisy-le-Roi, Bonneuil et Issy- 
les-Moulineaux, dont la réalisation s’exécutera selon 
un plan progressif. En attendant, elle a officiellement 
déeidé la transformation du port aérien du Bourget. 

Le plan de réfection, qui a rallié les suffrages des 
autorités, prévoit un agrandissement et une modernisation 
concus, dans les moindres détails, selon ces techniques 
rationnelles de confort et de netteté qui, de plus en plus, 
se substituent chez nous trés heureusement aux risques 
brillants, mais parfois dangereux, des improvisations 
intuitives. Le nouveau port, dont l’emplacement ne 
subit pas de modification,—il reste fixé sur les bords herbus 
de cette belle route de Flandre qui conduit, tout net, 
comme une fléche bien droite de 10 milles de long, au 
cour méme de Paris—sera doté d’une vaste esplanade 
daceés, ot une circulation dirigée des véhicules per- 
mettra de précieux dégagements. Au fond de l’esplanade, 
un perron, recouvert d’un auvent de béton translucide, 
recevra les voyageurs, pour les conduire, par cing vastes 
portes, vers le hall intérieur. Bureaux de change, agences 
de tourisme, kiosques 4 journaux et & tabac, guichets de 
voyages ct services postaux y accucilleront les passagers. 
Sur les cétés, aménagés avec un luxe de bon goit, 
souvriront des salles de repos, de lecture et de corre- 
spondance ; sans oublier les indispensables commodités 
du salon de coiffure, de la toilette, des bains, et Pintérét 
documentaire du bureau de propagande, qui sera agré- 
menté dune salle de projection cinématographique, 
ou plus de soixante personnes pourront passer d’une 
facon agréable, le cas échéant, les quelques minutes 
d'une attente éventuclle. 

L’accés au terrain sera assuré par deux galeries paral- 
léles Varrivée et de départ, conduisant a laire d’atterris- 
sage. Une salle spéciale sera réservée aux services du 
poste radio-météorologique, dont les prévisions seront 
transmises, pour chaque itinérairc, par voyants lumineux. 
Et ne manquons point de signaler—détail savoureux 
—que la¢rogare du Bourget comportera, enfin, un 
hdtel A terrasses et un restaurant, susceptibles diniticr 
plus @un millier de touristes etren gers aux raffinements 

“la cuisine ‘de chez nous.” 





A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 12th 


1z Organ Recital from Downside Abbey: Dom Gregory 
Murray . N. 
p39. G. Stobart Memorial Cot and Tablet unveiled in Charing 
Cross Hospital. . N. 
7-10 Flowering Shrubs : The Hon. V. Sackville-W, cst . N. 
7-30 The Scope and Variety of the Colonial Empire : Ifor L. Evans N. 
A Cambridge historian and economist who has made a 
special study of the Colonial Empire in Africa. 
Concert of British Music (the last of the series): B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, Roy Henderson, Helen Perkin, .. N. 
Hot, Delius, Ireland and others. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13th 


10.45 The Musical Switchback: Philip Thornton : ad N. 
7-5 Mr. Pewter Works It Out: A. P. Herbert’s commentary 
on questions of the day through two characters of his 


oo 


creation. N, 
9.20 “ Seven Days Hard”: another soliloquy on the events of 
the week by a celebrity not yet disclosed .. : ty N. 


9.25 I inert Acts III and 1V, from the Old Vic .. eo. Ea 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 14th 
12.30 Recital for two Pianofortes: Edith amide and Cecil 
Baumer . . N. 
2.40 British Art: R. M. Y. Gleadowe N. 
The Art Master at Winchester in a new series ; which accom- 


panies the Exhibition at Burlington House. B.B.C. 
Pamphlet fully illustrated, strongly recommended. 
5 Organ Seclel fone Broadcasting House : Thalben Ball . N. 


5.30 The Two Gentlemen of Verona, with contemporary music 
On appropriate instruments .. o- Ny N. 
7-55 St. Martin-in-the-Fields : Rev. P. McCormick N 
9-5 London String Players cond. Herbert aay with 1 Tapia- 
Caballero (pianoforte). . af ee oa 
MONDAY, JANUARY 15th 
10.45 Living in Cumberland: Wilfrid Roberts on the housewife 
of the Fells... N 
6.50 New Books : Desmond MacCarthy . aa mr N. 
7.30 Scottish Character: Elizabeth Haldane, ie H., EL.D.>:.. N. 
7.30 Students’ Songs me ax . cake 
Where’s This > Sounds of places as a test for listeners’ ears N 
Results at 9. 
Points of View—I. Has Democracy Failed? Discussion 
between Professor F. A. E. Crew and the Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Johnston <s ee es a ee ne ee isles 
9.15 Recital: Enid Szantho (contralto), Vivian Langrish (piano) L.R 
Schubert, Brahms, Schumann. 
9.30 The Cities of China: Lady Hosie .. oe ee ee N. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 16th 
10.45 The Wise Penny—That Extra Money : Mrs. Pearl Adam. N. 
2.5 Round the Countryside—I. How old are They ?: Sir Peter 
Chalmers Mitchell talking to schools. 
7.30 Scotland Today and Tomorrow—The Mining Industry : 


@ 


oo 


Charles C. Reed 23 a aca <3 e ca SR 
8.30 Whither Britain ?: The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill fol- 

lows Mr. H. G. Wells ina personal forecast N. 
9.20 Ghosts (Henrik Ibsen). A good cast proc duced ‘by Val 

Gielgud. . N. 


9.30 Recital : Isobel Baillie (soprano) and Henry Holst (Ww iolin) 
in a varied programme re a ee of Rachmaninov 
songs .. <4 a «« «« NE. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17th 
10.45 Life as I see It: The Marchioness of Reading .. N. 
The first of a new series of personal reflections and comments. 
7.30 The Navy before the Great War—in Peace: Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond gives his second historical aaeaeel to 
= important series. N. 


8 Symphony Concert—Romeo and Juliet, a Dramatic Sym- 
i by Berlioz: B.B.C. Orchestra (Section D), Wireless 
Chorus (Section A), Parry Jones and Enid Szantho as N. 
8 The Industrious Exile : Professor H. J. Fleure .. N.R. 
8.30 Singers of Yesterday : a programme of gramophone records 
selected and introduced by Herman Klein . ‘ aa Male 
9 The National Trust for Scotland: Sir Iain C ‘olquhoun os SR 
10.5 The Weather House—The First Floor: R. A. Watson Watt N. 


A popular explanation of what makes weather. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 18th 
5-15 The Waterways of England—I. The Pageant of the Thames : 


a new radio play by L. du Garde Peach .. aa 3 N. 
7.30 Industrial Britain—its People at Work: the first of Pro- 
fessor John Hilton’s important surveys. wa N. 
7.30 The Hallé Concert: The Hallé Orchestra cond. Pierre 
Monteux, with Lilli Krauss (pianoforte) .. «e o. TE 
Beethoven, Debussy, &c. 
9.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett .. , N. 
9-35 Recital: Marguerite Natalia (soprano), Leon Goossens 


(oboe), Etienne Amyot (pianoforte). . ; N. 
An interesting group in an attractive and varied programme. 
Foundations of Music (6.30 N.) 
Jan. 12. Bach’s Well-tempered Klavier : Frank Merrick. 
Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18.. Mozart’s Sonatas for Violin and Pianofort:: 
David Wise and Eileen Joyce. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 
By William Shakespeare. Sadlet’s Wells. 


AFTER a vigorous and exciting shipwreck, the curtain rises 
on a scene which we conclude, on internal evidence, to have 
been designed by a moderately precocious child of nine. A 
pile of mauve logs refuses to be ignored; Prospero’s cell 
suggests a bathing machine which has got involved in a 
Harvest Festival ; a small, scone-like eruption in the middle of 
the stage provides a rostrum for the major speeches, but. belies 
its apparently volcanic origin by shifting shamelessly about an 
otherwise static set; on the backcloth the sea has, literally, 
‘mounted to the welkin’s cheek,” and the artist’s tongue, 
perhaps, to his. This is Shakespeare’s Enchanted Island. 

Of its inhabitants and visitors, only Ariel rose superior to 
so disconcerting an environment. Both in speech and 
movement, Miss Elsa Lanchester was excellent. Eschewing 
acrobatics, she expressed in the unobtrusive pawing of her 
feet, the seemingly unconscious fluttering of her hands, that 
eager darting quality which should transfigure Ariel. In an 
atmosphere as empty of magic as the Edgware Road, Ariel 
contrived to stand out as an authentic spirit, volatile and 
fiery. The actress maintained throughout a birdlike reserve ; 
malice and loyalty alike were tinged with a kind of remote- 
ness, and this Ariel was the truer to her ethereal nature for it. 

Mr. Roger Livesey’s Caliban was good, though played too 
much on one note, A distinetly aboriginal make-up under- 
lined the parable of Civilization and the Savage which 
Shakespeare has here prophetically presented. Mr. Evan 
John’s Gonzalo was a delightful and indomitable bore, and 
Miss Ursula Jeans, though attired like a débutante in quest 
of paragraphs, made Miranda a pretty and poetic innocent, 

But poetry was lacking in her father. Mr, Lytton Strachey 
has argued plausibly that Prospero is. Shakespeare’s prize 
bore, and the earlier part of the play, in particular, abounds 
in evidence of testiness and self-importance. It would be 
most interesting to see the part played for character along 
these lines, with perhaps a dash of the charlatan thrown in. 
But however you play it, you must have majesty and you 
must have music. Mr. Charles Laughton forswore the 
former and could not achieve the latter, 

I cannot kelieve that Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, the producer, 
was wise to substitute Buckie’s Bears for the masque of 
nor, having substituted them, to encourage them 
PETER FLEMING, 


“The Tempest.” 


spirits ; 
to dance the Charleston. 


“Reunion in Vienna.” By R.E.Sherwood. Lyric Theatre. 


Ir Congreve had been a contemporary of Anthony Hope, and 
had collaborated with him in a study of banished Viennese 
aristocracy, returning from suburban villas of exile to celebrate 
a Royalist anniversary, the result might have been something 
like Reunion in Vienna. Sentimental, extravagant, and 
partially frivolous in conception, it is a play written with 
conspicuous skill, always with a delightful wit, and at times 
with profundity. The plot is of an assortment of Viennese 
aristocrats, tarnished by a decade of dispossession and em- 
harrassment, who return to Vienna for a day. One of them is 
the Archduke Rudolph, who has been earning a living as a 
taxi-driver in Nice. Ten years ago he had for mistress a 
woman who is now Elena Krug, the wife of a successful psy- 
chiatrist. Dr. IXrug, who has seen Elena’s memory of Rudolph 
stalk his house, knows that the best way to lay that spectre 
is for Elena to meet him once more in the flesh. He persuades 
her to do so. Elena’s presence completes the reunion in the 
Hotel Lucher, and the conduct of the still charming and still 
outrageous Rudolph provides the proof of Dr. Krug’s pre- 
diction. The play was well served by the actors. On an 
ordinary occasion Mr. Cecil Parker, who played Dr. Krug, or 
Miss Bertha Belmore’s fine performance as the owner of the 
Hotel Lucher (or Mr. Oscar Werndorff’s excellent scenery) 
would have had first claim on our memory and our gratitude. 
Here Rudolph and Elena are played by Mr. Alfred Lunt and 
Miss Lynn Fontanne. Of them much might be said, of which 
only one thing is essential: that anyone who fails to see them 
will miss the best acting to be seen in London, 
Derek VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 
“Thunder Over Mexico.” At the Marble Arch Pavilion, 


Ture approach of Thunder Over Mexico from across the 
Atlantic has been heralded by rumblings of controversy and 
flashes of indignation. The story of it all starts from the time 
when Sergei Eisenstein, the celebrated Russian director, went 
to California with a commission to make a talkie version of 
Theodore Dreiser’s novel, 4n American Tragedy, for one of 
the big Hollywood companies. Failing to agree with his 
employers on the sociological implications of Dreiser’s narra. 
tive, he approached Mr. Upton Sinclair and said that if he 
returned to Russia without having made a picture he would 
go as a defeated man. General Primo de Rivera had told 
him of splendid film material in Mexico—would Mr. Sinclair 
help him to go and photograph it ? 


Financial support was arranged and Eisenstein set off, 
meaning to bring back a short travelogue after three months’ 
work. But Mexico enthralled him ; soon he had worked out 
plans for a cycle of five full-length feature pictures. After he 
had shot 35 miles of film he was suddenly recalled to Russia, 
and this mass of unedited material, with a running time of 
about 85 hours, was left on Mr. Sinclair's hands. Mr. Sinclair 
tried in vain to send the film to Russia, but for some reason 
this was not allowed, nor was Eisenstein allowed to retum 
to California. Eventually Mr. Sinclair had the film edited by 
professional cutters at Hollywood—a procedure which has 
cost him bitter reproaches from Eisenstein’s admirers, who 
say that the result will give the world a wholly false idea of 
Kisenstein’s original conception. 

I have related these facts because I think they are neces: 
sary to an understanding of what is actually being shown at 
the Marble Arch Pavilion. It seems that Mr. Sinclair has 
chosen one long episode from Eisenstein’s cycle of five, and 
has given it a brief prelude and an abrupt epilogue. This 
episode is not a series of travel impressions but a grim dramatic 
tragedy, set on a Mexican hacienda about thirty years ago, 
during the tyrannical rule of President Diaz. A peon’s bride 
is raped by an overseer and a few peons feebly try to revolt. 
They are hunted down and condemned to the ‘ punishment 
of the horses.’” We see them buried up to the shoulders in the 
earth ; horsemen then gallop over them until they are dead, 
It is not pleasant to watch, but it is not meant to be pleasant. 

Kisenstein likes to take endless pains over editing his own 
pictures, so that this present version is only based roughly on 
his ideas, but the cutting is vigorous and efficient, and no one, 
certainly, can accuse Mr. Sinclair of having watered down the 
Marxian moral. Indeed, the film—silent, with a good musical 


accompaniment—would be more dramatically successful if — 


its Marxian intention were not so evident from the start. 
The peons are convincingly human; the overseers, though 
skilfully handled, are less real than their jack-boots and their 
spurs. And the final hasty glimpse of a transformed Mexico, 
devoted to sport and machinery, only spoils the effect of the 
tragedy, and the memory of its wonderful landscape back- 
ground. 

Kisenstein’s camera-man, Tiss¢, has done marvellous work 
in the pure, harsh Mexican sunshine. The peons in their 
blankets and white trousers, the spiky cactus-groves and 
rocky hill-sides, the shadows in the hacienda courtyard and 
the huge clouds floating overhead—I have never felt the 
atmosphere of a distant country so powerfully present on the 
screen, 

Generally Released Next Week. 

The Strangers Return. Lionel Barrymore and Miriam 
Hopkins in drama of family life on American farm, directed 
by King Vidor. Quiet but vivid treatment; unusual 
emotional sincerity. 

Heroes for Sale. Richard Barthelmess as American ex- 
Service man out of work. Not always convincing, but has 
merits as a pungent social document. 

It's a Boy, with Leslie Henson, and Up to the Neck, with 
Ralph Lynn, are efticient British farces. Traditional style of 
humour put over with lively effect. 

Cuaries Davy. 
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The English Tradition in Painting 


By ANTHONY BLUNT 


” 


“ Away with false modesty” is one of the battle cries of 
the exhibition of British Art which has just opened at Bur- 
Jington House. At last, it is said, after celebrating the 
glories of the Dutch, Flemish, Italian and French schools 
we have woken up to the fact that we too have produced 
painters and to them we are rendering this eleventh hour 
justice. All this is perfectly true and highly praiseworthy, 
but, while we abandon false modesty, we must take care to 
preserve decorum. We must not fly from the one extreme 
of ignoring English painting to the other of thinking it the 
equal of the great continental schools. For the English school, 
though it achieved certain things incomparably, failed 
completcly in many others. So that, for instance, one of 
the first impressions which forces itself on the visitor to 
Burlington House is that the exhibition consists, for all 
practical purposes, of portraits and landscapes. From the 
larger fields of historical and religious painting there are almost 
no examples till we reach the Pre-Raphaelites, whom I shall 
discuss next week. These gaps are, to a certain extent, filled 
by the genre pieces of Hogarth, one of the few English painters 
at ease in compositions involving large numbers of figures. 
But he is an isolated figure covering a limited range of subject 
and style. 

One of the problems which the present exhibition brings 
forward is the question of the existence of a continuous 
English tradition in painting. The old view that the history 
of English painting is that of a number of great personalities 
working quite independently and springing out of the void will 
certainly not hold water. We cannot now doubt that 
Reynolds owed much to Hudson, and Gainsborough much 
to Hayman and Devis, so that these great artists can be 
regarded in a sense as the product of an English tradition. 
On the other hand the English tradition was not like that 
which existed in Florence, say, in the fifteenth century. It 
did not bring forth a continuous stream of artists of great 
merit culminating in a single supreme figure. Rather it 
served the important but uninspiring function of handing 
on a certain technical efficiency which was available when 
there turned up a Reynolds or a Gainsborough to put it to 
its proper use. The fact is that Devis, Hudson and the like 
are only important by their relation to Reynolds or Gains- 
borough, whereas the minor Florentine painters of the 
Quattrocento would be remembered even if there had never 
been a Michelangelo, 


* * * * 


Leaving aside for a later occasion the great school of 
English landscape, we may say that the English tradition in 
figure painting does not come above ground thoroughly till 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Before that time we 
drew our petrol from abroad by the channel of Holbein, 
Van Dyck, Lely, Kneller and so on, and the Englishmen 
served as little more than the oil which kept the machine 
running smoothly once it had been set in motion. In one 
field alone had we shown originality, namely, in miniature 
painting, of which there had been a lively and independent 
school from Hilliard to Cooper. In the seventeenth century 
it is possible to speak of an English tradition in portrait 
painting, in the sense that there existed men like Dobson who, 
while imitating the foreigners, produced works as good as 
theirs. Then suddenly out of the débris of Kneller’s school 
there sprang up a group of genuinely English painters, mostly 
minor figures, but including Hogarth who, in spite of all 
attempts to prove the contrary, still stands out as the first 
artist since mediaeval times to be great, and at the same time 
wholly English, From the tradition of Kneller he learned 
that fluency of handling, which he was able to put to a worthy 
use, by combining it with real and honest observation of 
character, as in the portrait of Captain Coram (214)—perhaps 
the first great English portrait—or by applying it to the 
rendering of a rhythmically moving group of figures, as in the 
Wansted Assembly (232). Had Hogarth only limited himself 


to the recording of such keenly perceived scenes he would 
have been an artist of more even achievement. As it is his 
passion for satire interferes with his more serious aims. He 
can just turn such a subject as the March to Finchley into a 
successful painting (210), though even here there are passages 
in which he has spoilt his effect by his desire to cari- 
cature ; but to see how low he could sink, we have only 
to look at his Taste in High Life (220), in which satire seems 
to have been his only aim, and, further, satire of a subject on 
which he did not himself feel strongly, but which had been 
thrust upon him by a client. 


* 4 * 


The generation immediately following that of Hogarth pro- 
duced many painters whose interest lies mainly in the light 
which their works throw on contemporary manners. They 
were efficient, sincere and uninteresting. Hayman and Devis 
are of importance, the former because he directly influenced 
Gainsborough, the latter because he played a considerable 
part in creating a genre which Gainsborough was to vivify, 
namely, the conversation picture. This form was well suited 
to Gainsborough, who, by means of it was able to indulge his 
passion for landscape while at the same time executing com- 
missions for portraits, and he therefore owed much to the 
earlier painters who popularized this genre. On the other 
hand, we need only compare characteristic works of Hayman 
and Devis, such as the Tyers Family (364) and the Van 
Harthals Family (336), with the four early Gainsboroughs in 
room V (Nos. 263, 265, 269 and 272) to see that he inherited 
the tradition of conversation painting as something evolved 
to record the pleasanter aspects of family life and that he 
made of it a means for the production of great works of art. 
Nevertheless, the fact that Gainsborough derived from this 
relatively homely branch of the English tradition had its 
effect on his general style of portrait painting, even when he 
was executing full dress whole lengths. For, in general, 
Gainsborough was only successful when he could make some 
direct personal contact with his sitter, when he could find in 
him some feature, physical or moral, which directly interested 
him. So, for instance, he could make a good portrait of the 
solid bulk of Lord Kilmorey (194) or the foppish elegance of 
Captain Wade (155), but he was defeated by the fluttering 
vacuity of Madame Baccelli (176), though even here he has 
pulled the game out of the fire by the brilliant painting of 
the dress. 

Reynolds was a portraitist of a fundamentally different 
type, and he sprang from a different branch of the English 
tradition. He is linked on through Hudson to the official 
portrait painting of the Kneller type, and it is as an official 
portrait painter that he is successful. Presented with even 
the most unfavourable of men, Reynolds could be counted on 
to extract whatever of dignity was in him, to make him look 
a fine upstanding fellow and a gentleman ; or if the subject 
was a child Reynolds would give him just the whimsical air 
which would please the child's parents ; if a great lady, just 
the distinction which she thought her own. He revelled in 
the rendering of types, in making abstractions concrete, and 
while this saves him from many disasters it makes much of his 
work dull, especially in his later period. For us he is at his 
most attractive before he had developed his full battery of 
official technique in such a masterpiece of understanding as 
the Lady Spencer and Daughter (164). 

After Reynolds and Gainsborough the story is melancholy. 
We sink at once to the sentimental flimsiness of Romney, to 
the worthiness of Opie and Wright of Derby, to the emptiness 
of Raeburn, and finally, to the efficient vulgarity of Lawrence. 
The one bright spot is Andrew Geddes, who is generally ad- 
mitted as one of the * discoveries ”’ of the exhibition, though 
many canny Scots claim to have realized his merits for many 
years. His portrait of Scott (422) puts to shame Lawrence's 
treatment of the same subject (468) and astonishes by its 
apparent anticipation of Manet. 
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Country Life 


Healthy Trees 

Particular dates matter much more in rural than in urban 
life. The close season for partridges and pheasants which 
begins on February 2nd—not as was intended on February 
Ist—is one. Another that is perhaps not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by garderezs in the country more or less coincides. 
The best date for using some of the winter sprays that have 
of late increased their reputation is the last week of January 
and the first of February. That, at any rate, is the period 
chosen by horticultural research workers in Norfolk, where 
very valuable educational work is being done. The tar oils 
now widely used for winter spraying are not sovereign. 
Some aphis eggs are apt to scorn their ministration ; but 
there is no doubt that this type of winter spray has done 
yeoman service in keeping orchards free from a number of 
pests ; and since most of the tree maladies, whether due to 
insect or fungus, to aphis or canker, to caterpillar or American 
blight, are infectious, it behoves us all as good citizens to look 
to the health of our trees. If we begin by a tar spray at the 
end of January, we shall have done good work to ourselves 
and our neighbours; and county instructors and county 
agricultural stations will provide us with all the information 


we may need. 
* * * * 


Reddened Apples 

Some reference was made the other day to the excellent 
pamphlets issued in Norfolk by the County Horticulturists 
on this and other subjects (from the Cornhall, King’s Lynn). 
One of the experiments is curious and has helped trade ;_ but 
is perhaps not theoretically welcome. The public has many 
prejudices in regard to its food, most of them connected with 
colour. It prefers its hen’s eggs brown, its potatoes with 
red dimples, its bread—and this is the worst prejudice—pure 
white, that is purely s‘arch, and its apples red. The red Cox 
(produced of late years by aid of the strange phenomenon 
known as “ bud variation’) is very popular, but much less 
widely spread than the greener Cox. The horticulturists have 
discovered that any Cox can be reddened after plucking, by 
exposure to sun and weather; and many crops are now so 
treated. The treatment certainly does not improve the 
apple, at any rate as a “ keeper”; and it would be a good 
thing both for grower and consumer if the public would 
come to believe that a greenish apple may be at least as good 
as a red. One may indeed go as far as Robert Browning 
and say: 

“Where the apple reddens 
Never pry.” 
For, as Mr. Spenser Pickering proved long ago, redness of 
skin in a green variety is a symptom of lessened vitality. 
* * * * 

The Popularity of Poison 

It is natural enough, but unfortunate, that a good many 
of the chemicals that are useful as disease-killers and weed- 
killers and even as fertilizers are poisonous: and I fear that 
poisoning from such causes is increasing. The grim story of 
the birds, especially rooks, and of the mammals, including 
dogs, cats and foxes, poisoned last week in Dorset is excep- 
tional; but I hear and have had ocular evidence of a rather 
alarming amount of indiscriminate poisoning, in which cats 
and foxhounds have suffered, as in the West Country they 
have suffered from the illegal setting of steel-toothed traps. 
in the open. All poisons need very careful handling. There 
is no doubt, for instance, that one of the best of all substances 
for destroying weeds—though deep-rooted weeds such as dock 
and dandelion are not greatly harmed—is sodium chlorate ; 
but I see that the very wise editor of the Estate Magazine, 
the monthly organ of the Country Gentlemen’s Association, 
deprecates its use on farms unless under exceptional and 
carefully supervised conditions. In this substance it is the 
sprayer himself, not other animals, that is liable to suffer 
should he be the least careless: ‘* They love not poison who 
do poison need.” In the same issue is an account of the latest 
discovery of saving strawberries from their worst maladies ; 
and fortunately the substance in this case is nothing more 
deleterious than hot water! It is found that immersion of 


the young plants in hot water before planting is the best 
precursor to health, 


The Starling Census 

What has happened to the census of starling roosts organized 
two years ago? <A good many observers have taken very 
great pains to collect facts and a great mass of it is in existence, 
but remains unpublished. The starling roosts in London, 
though remarkable enough, are not so multitudinous as was 
thought. A Rover Scout sent me figures (previously published 
in The Spectator) and I learn that they agree very closely with 
an independent census made by Mr. Nicholson, who may be 
called the arch-specialist in this branch of ornithology, 
Fewer than five thousand to a building as big as the British 
Museum is a maximum. On the other hand, some individual 
tree roosts exceed twenty thousand. The observers have 
evidence not only of the whereabouts and extent of the 
roosts, but the length of the journeys made between feeding 
ground and roost. The starlings do not, I think, travel 
nearly so far as the rooks. Immense roosts like that in the 
woods on the Dart just above Dartmouth College must be 
patronized by rooks that have flown a score or two of miles, 
As with men, the “ daily-breaders” travel further and further 


from the dormitory. 
* * * 


Historic Hertfordshire 

The ardent archaeologists who have been digging into the 
Roman town of Verulamium have made a discovery of wide 
and general interest at the edge of a village some four miles 
away. There is a deep fosse such as is called in various parts 
of the country the Devil's Dyke or Grimm’s Dyke. It is 


over twenty yards across on the average and still some | 


fifteen feet in depth. It is a lovely place; well-treed and 
because of the slope a favourite with animals. There is 
more than one fox’s earth in it. After a special study an able 
archaeologist dated it round about 2,000 B.c. These present- 
day diggers have as good as proved it to be a defence against 
Northern aggressors dug by Belgic tribes a century or two 
before the arrival of the Romans. The pottery found there 
seems to be proof enough. One of the oddities of the finds 
at Verulamium has been the astounding number of coins, 
Over 3,000 were, I believe, unearthed from a rubbish heap. 
What careless persons these Romans were! but what good 
domestic architects! The central air-heating, as revealed at 
St. Albans, has never been approached since, 
* * % * 

Stranded Medusae 

A curious phenomenon of the season, which has been full of 
curiosities, has been observed at several places on the West 
Coast, especially near Prestatyn, and a good deal of curiosity has 
been aroused. 


of jelly fish—as we call them—of unusual size. The larger 


ones are described as about eighteen inches across the circular 


part, and have tentacles, so-called, half as long as the body. 
They are so large and many that it is even suggested they 
might be a danger to bathers. Some of the smaller medusae 
are entirely ‘* l.ttoral,’’ only at home in shallow waters, but 
the bizgest, as well as the smallest, are drifters and liable to 
be stranded in quantity after a prevalent wind from the sea. 
These giants that were stranded on the Western shore at the 
end of the year were probably Scypho-Medusae ; and so far 


as bathers or investigators are concerned may be touched | 


with impunity. Some few of them “ sting” (as a_neftle 
stings) mildly, but none, I think, has anything approaching 
the virulence of the Portuguese man-of-war, which floats by 
aid of an air sac, and can sting with a vengeance. None is of 
the same race, though they come in the same class as tie 
cuttlefish or squid. . e ‘ 
My Garden 

The growth of the cult of the garden, apparent in every 
town, suburb or village in the country, has at last produced a 
Gardening Monthly Magazine of real quality ; and its first 
number has the blessing of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
which itself grows in general favour, in authority and, it 
ought to be said, in the generosity of its gifts to its members. 
The gardener’s proper study is the garden, the particular 
garden; and one of the distinctions of this monthly (Mj 
Garden, 1s., 834 Southampton Street, London, W.C. 2) is that 
it will emphasize the description of gardens of distinction. 

W. Beaci THoMAs. 


The shore has been dotted with great quantity | : 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable length is that of one of our 


“ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Srecrator.] 


GUIDANCE AND THE GROUPS 
{To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—The wise advice given by the Dean of Exeter in regard to 
discrimination in the matter of Divine guidance should be 
taken to heart by all Christian people, and particularly by 
those who are associated with the Oxfurd Group Movement. 

It is all-important that ideas which come to us in times of 
spiritual meditation should not be put into practice unless they 
are approved by the best reason and are in harmony with the 
highest ideals that can be conceived of for life. I do not think 
it can be denied that in certain cases the good name of the 
Group Movement has suffered injury by reason of the erratic 
conduct of individuals, who, believing themselves to be acting 
under guidance, have caused their friends qu‘te needless 
inconvenience, thereby going against the standard of absolute 
love. 

There are certainly occasions in a Christian’s life when he 
may have to make choices which deeply offend friends or 
relatives who are little in touch with the will of God; but, 
in the main, the effect of perfect consecration should be to 
make us more and not less considerate of the feelings of others, 
and more, and not less, dependable as colleagues in matters 
sacred or secular, Whether it be a question of helping some- 
one in Christian. service or in business, or merely of showing 
ordinary courtesy to a hostess or a fellow-guest in connexion 
with some social function, the rule still holds good. 

God, who can see so far into the future, rarely has to ask us 
to dash off on some sudden errand, leaving our proper job 
unfinished or for someone else to do; nor does He normally 
have to require us to offend against the principles of sound 
fellowship by making promises so vague and conditional that 


no one can be sure whether we really can be counted on to 


turn up or not. If we are always at the disposal of our 

Heavenly Father, He is both able and willing to indicate His 

desires for us sufficiently far ahead to prevent the infliction of 

needless inconvenience on other members of the human 

family.—I am, Sir, &e., TAVISTOCK, 
The Place House, Peasmarsh, Sussex. 


SCOTLAND’S LOST INDUSTRIES 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprctator.] 
Sm,—Dr. Bowie’s article on this subject will provoke a 
considerable amount of discussion, and thereby do a great 
service both to Scotland and England. May I take part in 
it? I think Dr. Bowie indicates the direction in which we 
must look for a considerable improvement in our prosperity, 
when he says : 

“The movement towards securing the economies of concentra- 

tion and standardization has made less progress in Scotland than 
in the South. . .. The Scots are a nation of individualists who find 
co-operation irksome.” 
But I would have this progressive movement take a more 
direct and active national turn in a great Scheme of Collective 
Action. We want each industry in the country and every 
other national activity : religion, education, art, literature, 
drama, &c., to make a special effort to improve its product, 
whether it be steel or poetry, so that the result of such a 
collective improvement on a national scale would be reflected 
in the advance of the standard of life in every corner of 
the land, and would turn the eyes of men to Scotland as a 
nation who were alive and were determined to progress. 

To make this dream a reality we need team work above 
all else. It is not so much first-class ability that is needed 
everywhere—we in Scotland have got our normal share of 
that, in natural endowments. What we want to do is to put 
the ability we do possess into our every-day work, and then to 
work collectively for the national good. 

There are many things we could do if we worked as a team. 
Here are two of them. ‘There are six Scottish industries, 
viz., hosiery (including underwear and outerwear), woollens, 
thread, linen, linoleum, golf clubs, which have a great reputa- 
tion and do well in England and other countries. If the 


statistics for these industries were published with judgement 
at regular intervals, and if Scottish business men would speak 
more about these in publie when we had justification for doing 
so—Scotland would make more headway as a country, and 
these particular industries would receive a regular amount 
of publicity which they justly deserve. Apart’from this all 
Scottish industries, &c., should support our -two national 
associations (Scottish Travel Association and the Scottish 
National Development Council) and take counsel with them 
regularly to advance the national prosperity. 

The other thing we could do if we worked as a team is a 
very big thing, and in my opinion it offers by far the quickest 
road to a great advance in national prosperity and life. 
I refer to tourist traffic. It is also one of the three things that 
can never “be drifted South’ or drifted anywhere else. 
Scotland possesses natural attractions of the highest order, 
she can have several million pounds of extra tourist traffic 
any summer she likes, if she will act collectively, and make 
known her wonderful attractions to the 36,000,000 people 
in England. The Scottish Travel Association is working hard 
to this end; but Scotland is slow to respond. We know we 
have a hundred and one things to create and improve in 
our attractions, before we can get maximum returns— 
but that is a work that must take years in any case. What we 
urgently need is Scotland to spend £10,000 in advertising 
her natural attractions collectively in England this summer. 
If we did that it would be the beginning of a great national 
advance in Scottish industry, which would fertilize every other 
industry in the country, and give Scotland the best tonic she 
has had for 50 years. : 

The attractions and scenery are here, and so are the facilities 
for travel, residence, and sport—people like to travel (it is an 
instinctive desire in the human heart) and they will do so 
up to the limit of their resources—all they require is that 
they should be told about our attractions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. McKean Cant. 





105 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 
Srr,—Dr. Bowie’s reference to the canning industry is rather 
unfortunate because, according to the chairman of an 
important company, the production of canned goods in Great 
Britain is already in excess of the demand. 

Last spring I happened to see the prices of a few agricul- 
tural products in a Canadian newspaper. Eggs were the same 
price as here, while bread was twice as dear, and my own rela- 
tions there tell me that clothing, housing, &c., are very dear. 

Can agriculture prosper in a country where industry is 
highly protected? The experience of Canada, the United 
States and Western Australia makes one inclined to answer 
that it can not. Since farm costs are chiefly labour costs, 
higher prices for food on the swings mean higher costs on the 
roundabouts.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun C, GRIERSON, 

Prenton. 


A WORLD CONSTABULARY 

[To the Editor of Tux. Specraror.] 
Srr,—Mr. Carl Heath, in your issue of December Sth, criticizes 
with some scorn my suggestion for the creation of a * World 
Constabulary.” He considers it a piece of “ unrealistic 
idealism ” and prefers, for the establishment of world peace 
and security, to rely on “ the spread.of the peaceable spirit ” 
among mankind. Iam tempted to ask whether Mr. C. Heath 
would be willing to replace the protection which our Law 
Courts and their Police now afford him by a reliance on the 
growth of the “ peaceable spirit * among his neighbours ?— 
Il am, Sir, &e., HesketHu Brew, 

Cannes. 

[To the Editor of Tux Seecrator.] 
Srr,—Mr. Heath, as a pacifist, prefers to seek peace by the 
** steady education of mankind and the spread of the peaceable 
spirit ” rather than attempt to organize a world Constabulary 
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which would entail, amongst other things, the internationaliza- 
tion of poison gas and “ all the resources of military science.” 

The question arises whether Mr. Heath and his friends can 
infuse this peaceable spirit in sufficient proportion throughout 
Europe to ensure us of reasonable safety before our various 
Nationalist leaders, armed with “ all the resources of military 
science,” can encompass our mutual destruction. 

As Europe, nominally Christian, and thus professing to have 
fqllowed a teacher of undoubtedly pacific principles for nearly 
two thousand years, has succeeded in massacring a record 
number of her inhabitants during the twentieth century, one 
may perhaps be excused a feeling of pessimism about Mr. 
Heath’s methods of seeking peace, 

Until individual citizens surrendered the right to carry arms 
in favour of an organized police force there was little security. 
Unless sovereign States make the same sacrifice there is little 
hope .for our civilization. 

Given the will to do so, the organization of an International 
Force is by no means impossible, as shown in your article by 
Mr. Martin,—I am, Sir, &e., 

Prime S. Mumrorp (Capt.). 

St. Mary's Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essev. 


EDUCATION RIGHT AND WRONG 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your article deals usefully with vocational training, 
7.¢e., after 15. But as to general education we are in chaos. 
For some hundreds of years nothing was aimed at except 
preparation for Church services. That meant Latin vocabu- 
lary. With the Renascence came “secular” learning ; 
and since then nobody knows which subjects are the most 
important. 

For about 1,400 years after A.p. 30 teaching meant 
instruction in the Church’s interpretation of the Gospel 
story. From 1400 to 1800, roughly, there was a blend of 
sacred and secular; the latter tending always to oust the 
former as if it were only one out of several subjects more 
or less suitable for intellectual training. But that is exactly 
what it is not. Without a religious background ‘ secular ” 
teaching is a waste of time. 

Note, however, that a religious background means a con- 
viction that human life and the Universe are being governed 
by a God who acts. That is Theism. Belief in a God who 
does not act is called Deism, but is virtually Atheism. What 
I have said is especially true of History and Science. Why 
should we read History unless we assume that in the long 
run it is good for a nation to obey the moral law, because 
that law transcends temporal interests and materialistic 
aims ? Discard that conviction if you can—we are always 
trying to—and History becomes a meaningless catalogue 
of the blind blunderings of mankind: a welter of infamy, 
bloodshed and hate. Again, Science. What is Science 
without Evolution? What is Evolution but a theory that 
things are marching onward and upward to a glorious goal, 
though we men constantly do our best to thwart the process 7 
That, I maintain, is the belief in a God who not only acts 
but is always acting for our good; that is, our salvation 
from ourselves. It is so deeply rooted that as regards the 
Universe it persists and will persist, though the astronomers 
tell us that the evidence points to the glorious pageant of 
the earth and sky as shrivelling up into cold, desolation and 
death. 

But though the conviction persists it is easily choked by 
lies and illusions ; and that is what happens when we teach 
the Bible as dead narrative or let it be extruded from the 
curriculum altogether.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Overstrand, Cromer, kK. Lyrre.ron, 


OBSTACLES IN THE AIR 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror. | 
Sin,—In The Spectator of January 5th, I read under the 
heading ** Obstacles in the Air,” ** If we would make air travel 
as safe as on the ground some method of obviating this danger 
must be found.” . 

We who fly still think the air safer, but we want those 
pylons and electric cables indicated, that we may maintain 
our superiority.—-I am, Sir, &c., M. Beprorp, 

Woburn Abbey, Woburn, Bletchley, 


$$$ 


THE SINAI CODEX 

| Vo the Editor of Tne Srecraron.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr, Bakhurst, who criticizes 
your editorial comment and questions the wisdom of. the 
Government’s conditional contribution of £50,000 towards 
the purchase price of the Codex Sinaiticus falls into line 
with that weird and wonderful assortment of letter writer; 
who, in the columns of the stunt Press are fulminating against 
this expenditure. 

Like them he suggests that the sum in question should be 
used to relieve unemployment or to lighten taxation. This 
misguided philanthropy—it is not practicable to call it 
line of thought—is a-vivid reminder of a parallel delusion 
exploded by Uncle Dick’s philosophy in that delightful 
Phillpotts play Yellow Sands. 

Joe Varwell, your readers may recall, was a Socialist of 
extreme views who unexpectedly inherited £4,000. Conscious 
of a million unemployed, he thought he would confer a great 
boon upon them by distributing his legacy among the million, 
His hard-headed Uncle Dick then attempts to reason the 
matter out with him. By a laborious process of arithmetic 
he shows that ‘ you command a regiment of nine hundred and 
sixty thousand pennies—so there you are Joe! Hand over 
your legacy to the out-of-works, and there'll be just about 
enough to give the poor heroes a box of matches all round, 
Matches, but no tobacco Joe. And what are matches without 
*bacey 2?” Joe is amazed. 

Today there are, in round figures, 2,250,000 unemployed; 
£50,000 distributed among this number would purchase 
more than one box of matches each, but not one of the 
packets of the more widely advertised brands of cigarettes 
and certainly not a week’s supply of those popular newspapers 
which are as short-sighted as Joe Varwell. The £50,000 
spread by way of relief over the three and three-quarter 
million income tax payers would confer an even smaller 
boon ! 

On the other hand, for a Government contribution of 
£50,000, supplemented by a like amount from private 
subscribers, we can secure one of the very greatest treasures 
in the whole world of scholarship, and above all, in Christen- 
dom.—I am, Sir, &c., HAROLD BELLMAN, 

Tree Tops, Finchley, Middlesex. 


FLIGHT OVER EVEREST 

[To the Editor of Ti SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir, It must be a quite unaccustomed pleasure for you to 
observe an author agreeing with a critic who has reviewed a 
book of his in your columns. I feel compelled to express my 
cordial and hearty concurrence with the statement by Mr. 
Martin Lindsay which appeared in your issue of December 15th, 
to the effect that the flights over Mount Everest could have 
been carried out by the Service Aircraft in charge ofthe 
Royal Air Force in India, given suitable Pegasus engines and 
super-chargers. 

_ The spirit of enterprise shown by the proposal to fit Pegasus 
engines to these fills one with admiration. A few other pro- 
visions would have been necessary, as I think your readers 
will agree, to equip them for their special task. They should, 
of course, be provided with different fuselages to suit the 
different engines, different propellers. to cope with the special 
conditions, besides the special super-chargers and different 
under-carriages, and wheels to accommodate the different 
propellers. Also, different wings and wing. structure would 
have been necessary, different tails, fins, elevators and prob- 
ably rudders. Besides these, it would have been necessary 
to have had the special oxygen sets which Mr. Lindsay sug- 
gests, and, in addition; specially re-designed cameras to 
operate in the cold and rarefied atmosphere, and, as a con- 
comitant to these, the special heating arrangements. Again, 
it would no doubt have been as well to have provided Mr. 
Martin Lindsay’s adumbrated aircraft with re-designed cock- 
pits to facilitate the work of the crews. 

The aeroplanes thus modified, after being stripped of their 
service load of armament, would have indeed been interesting 
machines.—I am, Sir, &e., 

L. V. S. Bhackrn. 

The Houston-Mt, Everest Flight, 102 Sydney Street, S.W.3. 
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A BRITISH PEACE LEAD 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 

Sir, Sir E. Grigg and Viscount Cecil have made it clear that 
little progress, either towards disarmament or towards 
durable peace, is possible unless the problem of security, 
a politic al problem, is solved. The danger of war will continue, 
and no country will be prepared to reduce its armaments. 
unless it can rely upon others for help in the event of attack 
by another country. On paper such help is provided by 
the Covenant, but recent events have shown that nations 
cannot rely upon it, nor will they be able to rely upon it 
until the benefits of a generally secured peace and the 
conditions upon which it can be ensured are more generally 
recognized and accepted. This requires time, and, while we 
wait, dangerously, for this general recognition, can we do 
nothing to build up security, at any rate for Europe ? 

The Covenant principle of pooled security has been 
incarnated in the Treaty of Locarno, but this Treaty regards 
only a few countries and its scope is too narrow to affect the 
problem of the general peace. 

The Covenant obligations are too wide to be reliable ; 
Locarno is too narrow to be effective on the required scale. 
Can we devise a plan that is neither too wide nor too narrow ? 
We have Locarno ; the Balkan countries are building up a 
system of mutual respect ; and Russia has concluded treaties 
of non-aggression with her neighbours. Could we not combine 
these systems into one instrument for the preservation of 
peace in Europe? Such an instrument would lay upon 
each European State the duty of immediate succour to a 
victim of aggression in Europe: the definition of aggression 
is no longer a difficulty ; the intractability of Japan and the 
monasticism of the United States would be irrelevant ; and 
Great Britain would be called upon, not to add to its present 
obligations, but only to make them more precise. 

If such a proposal were adopted, peace would be secure 
in Europe and substantial disarmament would be possible ; 
in particular the French would be able to realize the reductions 
of armaments which they evidently desire and the Franco- 
German situation would be eased forthwith. The principle 
involved was laid down in the Covenant ; the first regional 
application was made at Locarno; let this European pact 
of guarantee be the second, and the example will be irresistible. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 

119 Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 


ADVERTISING AND BALLYHOO 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTator.] 
Sir, In your last issue there appears an advertisement, en- 
titled Ballyhoo, which indulges in some rather trite generaliza- 
tions at the expense of advertising agents. 

Ballyhoo is an appropriate heading to the advertisement : 
those responsible for its appearance evidently are unacquainted 
with the nature of the work performed by the leading agencies 
and the comparatively small recompense received in return. 

For the information of the writer of this curious advertisc- 
ment, and others, I desire to point out that the recognized 
agents are not—as the announcement amiably infers—first- 
cousins to the proprietors of bucket shops, they perform func- 
tions other than merely designing pretty advertisements, 
inserting them in the Press, and generally doing their utmost 
~—as is the custom of racketeers in a more expansive land—to 
extract the last copper from the pockets of their helpless and 
hypnotized clients. The responsible agent, like the solicitor, 
acts in the capacity of adviser to his clients on questions deal- 
ing with such technical problems as distribution and sales. In 
order to be in a position to do this the agent—who is really a 
consultant to industry—must make an exhaustive and ceasc- 
less study of markets. An advertising campaign is not a 
happy-go-lucky affair ; every move is a matter of calculated 
strategy which is gained only after many years’ experience in 
a highly specialized business. 

I have endeavoured to outline as briefly as possible some of 
the main functions of a reputable advertising agent who is not 
an apostle of Ballyhoo but of Trade. But perhaps the best 


answer to the advertiser in your columns lies in the fact that 
the leading manufacturers in this country continue, year after 
year, to place their publicity in the hands of advertising agents 
of repute. 


And the leading manufacturers in this country 





are hard-headed business men; they are not fools.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. W. Bernarp. 

18, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C, 2. 

[In regard to the second paragraph of this letter it should 
be said that the advertisement in question was placed by a 
firm certainly entitled to be described as one of * the leading 
agencies.”’—Ep. The Spectator.| 


VULGAR PRONUNCIATION 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] . 

Sm,—After reading the letter of your correspondent, Sir 
Claud Russell, I am forced to the conclusion that, however 
excellent his pronunciation of English may be, his ear is ill- 
trained. He says that the conventional spellings harf, wot, 
larf, gal, langwidge, nite, cum, gorn, orph, represent his own 
pronunciation of half, what, laugh, girl, language, night, come, 
gone, off. If so, he speaks unlike any other educated English- 
man I ever listened to. Perhaps it may be the very defective 
attempts at writing the vulgar forms of these words which have 
misled him ; the difficulty of making clear to English readers 
what sounds one means is one of the many cogent arguments 
in favour of dropping our present hideous ‘“ orthography ” 
and replacing it by something as nearly rational as, say, that 
used in Germany, or Wales. But does he really mean that 
when he says half, laugh, gone, or off, the diphthongs and 
vowels in these words are indistinguishable from the aw in 
bawl ? Would he, indeed, like Captain Reece's sailor, rime 
girl with pal? Does he draw night so that it sounds like nait, 
and does what contain a pure, somewhat rounded vowel when 
he uses it? (Whether its h should be silent or not is a point 
on which various parts of the Empire are likely to continue 
at variance.) As to the spelling cum, it is meant, I take it, 
to indicate that sound of come which is heard in Yorkshire ; 
while for language, if he finds its last syllable a satisfactory 
rime for ridge or midge, I doubt if the poets, major or minor, 
on either side of the Border or the Atlantic support him.-— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Rose, - 
The University, St. 


THE JUDGES’ SALARIES 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—Perhaps you have had enough letters on the subject of 
Judges’ Salaries, but may I just say in reply to your corre- 
spondent who sits at the feet of the immortal Bentham, and 
may possibly be a Stipendiary himself, that although he and 
his brethren may be underpaid, it does not alter the fact that 
County Court Judges are? They may only sit 144 days, but 
in many districts they do not rise till 6 p.m. or later. High 
Court Judges average about 170 days, but except perhaps 
when on Circuit they rise sharp at 4 p.m. and the nominal 
salary of a County Court Judge is about one third that of a 
High Court Judge.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry N. Matiews, 


Andrews, Fife. 


Hindhead, Surrey. 


MINISTERS AND CRITICS 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaror.| 

Sir,—I protest against the statements in reference to Sir John 
Simon made in “ A Spectator’s Notebook ” in your issue of the 
5th instant. Even if correct, which is very doubtful, it is 
much to be deprecated that they should appear at the present 
time when the Foreign Secretary is engaged with interviews 
in Italy that may lead to most important results, and there- 
fore nothing should be written or said that might in the 
slightest degree detract from their importance or affect the 
position of any of the parties taking part in them. 

My satisfaction in again taking The Spectator, after 
practically dropping it for some years, was considerably 
damped on reading the above mentioned article, and I hope 
to find in future in that paper more tact and discretion 
exhibited, whatever political views may be expressed.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp MEADE. 

Denewood, Mark Cross, near Tunbridge Wells. 

[The Foreign Secretary's interviews in Italy were over 
before the paragraph in question appearel. It cannot 
maintained that a Foreign Secretary, or any other Minister 
is to be immune from criticism because the work he is doing 
is important.—Ep. The Spectator.| 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN SHIPPING 
[To the Editor of Tue SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—Let me assure Sir Karl Knudsen that my letter was not 
written in any spirit of prejudice and to suggest to him that 
the legend is of his own making. I am, however, completely 
at sea in his ocean of generalities. It is no refutation of a 
statement on wage and manning scales to postulate an 
equivalent standard of living. As to manning, Sir Karl will 
have read Mr. Hardy’s letter and appreciated his reference to 
**a minimum number of crew.”’ A more careful reading of my 
letter would have shown him that I am aware of the statutory 
obligation of all vessels using our ports, I am also aware that 
many of the old ships sold at scrap prices to foreign owners 
are not covered for this risk, and that third parties would be 
left to get what satisfaction they could out of a damaged old 
vessel of little or no value in the event of a claim arising. My 
letter suggested the compulsory insurance of all users of our 
ports to the same degree as the users of our roads. 

Mr. Hardy comes out with his usual paean of praise for the 
Scandinavian shipping interests. Mr. Hardy and progress 
seem to have their union solely on oil, a very slippery basis, 
coal has no place in his picture, yet the probabilities are that 
future ‘ Empress of Britains’ will be funnel-less pulverized 
coal-burners, whose machinery weights and fuel costs will 
about halve those of equivalent motor-ships. 

Tramp shipping is essentially bulk carrying, operating at the 
most economical speed, and I am afraid that fruit, locomotives 
and lightships cannot be classed other than liner traflic which 
requires scheduled collection and delivery. It will be news 
to most shipping people that speed makes for low freights and 
that electric winches are essential to a quick turn round in port. 

As to subsidies, if they must be, then apply them at the 
source, that is to say to coal and ether exports shipped in 
British bottoms. Raw materials and foodstuffs imported 
dealt with similarly.—I am, Sir, &c., SEAFARER, 


LORD OXFORD AND MACAULAY’S ESSAYS 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecratonr.] 

Sir,—Mr. J. A. Spender, in The Spectator of December Ist, 
in his review of Lord Oxford’s Leiters to a Friend, refers to 
a copy of Macaulay's Essays which Mr. Asquith had “ found 
lying about” in 1917, and read on a train journey, both 
coming and going. It may be of interest to mention that 
the volume referred to is possibly—if not probably—the one 
before me as I write. 

It was gifted early in 1918 by Mr. Asquith to a War 
charity, and in addition to his signature on the fly-leaf con- 
tained a covering letter in his handwriting from 20 Cavendish 
Square. After buying the book, I locked it away with 
other papers, and only after reading Mr. Spender’s review 
examined it carefully. Judging from the pencil annotations, 
it had been attentively read, for Mr. Asquith has marked 
here a clumsily constructed sentence, and there a gram- 
matical slip (something I should have deemed impossible 
on the part of Macaulay). But perhaps the most revealing 
item is the page turned down at the essay on the Earl of 
Chatham—treferring to Pitt's later days in the Commons: 
* In his younger days he had been but too prompt to retaliate 
on those who attacked him; but now, conscious of his preat 
services, and of the space which he filled in the eyes of all 
mankind, he would not stoop to personal squabbles.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., Wrstwoop MaAcNELLL. 

53 Waterloo Street, Glasgoz. 


MALNUTRITION AND LUNACY 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir,—My long-held conviction that malnutrition and mental 
illness are correlated—that is, that malnutrition itself is a 
direct cause of lunacy—seems considerably strengthened by 
recent facts from two such dark, unemployed areas as 
Liverpool and Lancashire, where malnutrition is known to 
exist. Two recent cases taken at random from the Liverpool 
Social Service papers show something of the position of many 
families who are living much below the recent B.M.A. 
minimum diet. 


1. Family of 10. Husband, invalid wife, and eight children. 
Total weekly income, 38s. 3d. ; rent, 10s. 6d. Amount left for food, 


——. 
———<—<—<—— 


clothes, fuel, &c., 27s. 9d. B.M.A. figure for food alone, 46s.; i 
18s. 3d. more than total income. ‘ 

2. Family of 7. “Total weekly food expenditure, 20s. B.M4 
figure, 34s. 7d. ; i.e., 14s. 7d. higher. 

The disturbing thing is that these are only known cases— 
how many are the unknown cases of prolonged malnutrition} 

It is therefore perhaps not unconnected with the growth 
of unemployment and malnutrition that a distressed area like 
Liverpool should possess the unenviable record of having in 


December, 1933, the highest death-rate of any of the 113 | 


large towns in Britain, as well as an unsatisfactory infantil, 
mortality rate. Yet more disturbing are the following facts, 
that in Lancashire and Liverpool area : 

(a) There has been an alarming increase in scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. , ; 

(6) Eighty per cent. of Territorial recruits were medically rejected 
during a recent period. 

(c) There has been such an alarming increase in lunacy (as apart 
from suicides) that extra. accommodation is said to be rather 
urgently required. 

It is suggested that the above are not chance coincidences, 
but are correlated ; that chronic malnutrition (produced by 
low unemployment relief) is a direct cause of lunacy. It 
would be interesting to have a medical opinion.—I am, Sir, &e,, 

KKENNETH BRADSHAW, 

74 Granville Road, Liverpool. 


CHILDREN AND LITERATURE 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.] 
Sm,—I am writing a book on the subject of Children and 
Literature, and I should be most grateful if you would permit 
me the use of your valuable columns to ask any of your 
readers, particularly parents and teachers, who possess inter- 
esting, curious, or amusing examples of the efforts of children 
at literary expression, whether in prose or verse, to be kind 
enough to give me the opportunity of reading, and, possibly, 
using them. Needless to say, I should return all MSS. sent to 
me, and refund the cost of postage.—Il am, Sir, &c., 
21 Little Russell Street, W.C, 2. GEORGE GREER, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“ Tue SPECTATOR,” JANUARY lltH, 1834. 

The published accounts of the Revenue to the 5th January, 
exhibit a decrease on the year as compared with 1832, amounting 
to 442,4941; on the quarter, of 91,5471. The falling-off is in the 
Customs, which have yielded less this year than the last by 612,894. 
But then, the produce of the Excise has increased by 183,7411, 
and that of the Post-office by 63,000/. There is a decrease on the 
quarter in the Assessed Taxes, of 94,122/.:. thus demonstrating 
the incorrectness of those statements so confidently put forth in the 
Ministerial journals, that the opposition to the collection of 
the House and Window Taxes was trifling, and that in point of 


fact their arrears were less than usual. This affords a tolerably 
fair specimen of the value of semi-official assertions. 
* * * ak 


A poor ill-clad little boy was placed at the Police bar last week, 
on a charge of stealing a mat from a door in St. Andrew's Square, 
Glasgow. To the question, ‘How many times did you steal 
the mat?” he replied, ‘‘ Four times.” He had stolen it from one 
person and sold it to another; stolen it from the person to whom 
he sold it, and disposed of it to another ; stolen it from the second 

yurchaser, and sold it to a third ; and stolen it again, and detected. 
Baillic Muir ordered him to be sent to his parents, This is doing & 
good deal of business with a very small stock. 


Poem 


Tr is not what they acted, 
Nor their scenes so often said, 
Nor what our sensible eye repeats, 
Performing on its mental screen. 
Such photographs we forget : 
Significance eludes 
The hundred times said word. 
What lives, is a single gesture. 
How he stood at the window, 
How she lifted her head, 
Pity and anger. 
These we set in our living windows, 
Human as eloquent flowers, 
As proud as stag, envied like birds: 
Man, bird, stag, flowers, 
With voices to refresh 
The drought of love’s unconscious root. 
STEPHEN SPENDER. 
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Folk Song 


By H. W. 


Ceci SHARP was a very remarkable man, and the results of 
his life have been even more remarkable than himself. If of 
anyone, it can be said of him that his works do follow him. 
To thousands of English people they have given unexpected 
delight in our traditional arts of movement to music and 
expression in song. In every county one may now find a 
centre of folk-dance, and in most counties of folk-song too. 
The result has not been a revival so much as a restoration of 
a fine heritage that belongs to the whole English people by 
right of race, and but for Cecil Sharp’s discernment and 
energy might have been despised and ultimately lost. I was, 
unhappily, born too soon to take full advantage of the 
movement in all its forms, but I was just in time to discover 
the peculiar pleasure of moving in regular patterns to ancestral 
music that lives in our bivod. A _ puritanical upbringing 
forbade my dancing in any form, but the young of this century 
suffer no hindrance from puritanism, and Cecil Sharp has 
recovered for them a form of extraordinary beauty and 
attraction. 

The history of the man and the movement is here told* in 
accurate detail and with musical knowledge by Mr. Fox 
Strangways in collaboration with Miss Maud Karpeles, who 
travelled far and wide with Cecil Sharp in collecting the 
songs and dances, and is herself the model of what a folk-dancer 
should be. No one could speak with higher authority on the 
narrative and musical side than the two authors combined. 
They show us a man who appears to have been guided to his 
high function in life by a series of divine accidents. At 
Cambridge, in Adelaide, and again in various schools and 
colleges of England he was known for his musical powers and 
a rare gift of teaching, but his destiny remained obscure to 
himself till on Boxing Day, 1899, he was accidentally on 
Headington Hill just outside Oxford, and saw a group of 
Morris Dancers dancing on the road, while William Kimber 
played a concertina for the tune. Mr. Kimber was then twenty- 
seven, and it was good to hear him still playing the concertina 
at the splendid ceremony of Folk Dance and Song in the 
Albert Hall last Saturday. The point of that first meeting at 
Headington was that Cecil Sharp had the genius to recognize 
the hidden beauties of the English folk-dances, and from that 
date the interest of exploration rapidly became zeal. 

A similar ** divine accident ”’ occurred when he was staying 
with a friend in Somerset and heard the gardener singing to 
himself ‘‘ The Seeds of Love.” Here was another by-pass 
opened into the very heart of the English people, and the 
collection of the folk-songs followed the collection of the 
dances. Beginning with Somerset, where the traditional songs 
lingered in greatest number, he wandered throughout the 
counties, reviving the memories of old and young in the 
cottages and gypsy tents (seldom in the pubs, where only 
newly composed and artificial songs were favoured). Then, 
by another ** divine accident,’ he discovered the tradition of 
the finest sword-dance from a bedridden old man at Ampleforth 
in Yorkshire. The few sword-dances still performed in the 
northern counties were of special interest owing to the sacri- 
ficial rites, the inner meaning of which has been forgotten, 
though it connects them with the almost universal mythology 
of * The Golden Bough,” traced through the ages by Sir 
James Frazer. 

Originally, as in the ancient Roman rite of “* the priest who 
slew the slayer and will himself be slain,” beside the Lake of 
Nemi, the victim, representing worn-out old age or the Old 





*Cecil Sharp. By A. H. Fox Strangways, in collaboration with 
Maud Karpeles. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


and Dance 


NEVINSON 


Year, was actually killed in the midst of the circular dance. 
Then a bullock or a stag was substituted, and then a man 
with an animal’s head, and finally a man who was revived 
by a burlesque doctor. The present survival of the pagan 
rite is thus described by Mr. Fox Strangways : 

“The climax of the dance is invariably brought about by tho 
plaiting of the swords into a star of five, six, or eight points, accor- 
ding to the number of dancers. The plaited swords are then held 
aloft by the leader, and afterwards placed, as a rule, round the neck 
of one of the dancers or of an extra character; at a word from the 
leader each dancer releases his sword by drawing it towards him, 
whereupon the victim suffers a mimic decapitation and, falling 
down, feigns death, from which he is afterwards miraculously 
brought to life.” 

This “‘ knot” of plaited swords has now become the symbol 
of the Folk Dance and Song Society. 

One of Cecil Sharp’s great services to the folk-dance w-3 
his long and laborious task of deciphering the various editions 
of John Playford’s Dancing Master, which ran through 17 
editions between 1650 and 1728. Playford collected a large 
number of country dances practised in his time and for at 
least a century earlier. Besides the traditional dances Sharp 
collected in ‘the country, he made his selection from Playford 
a standard for the dances we now follow. He was himself a 
most inspiring leader in the dance, and I have known a 
dullish set of dancers suddenly spring into life when he came 
to the piano and played the tune. His settings to the 
traditional songs are sometimes extraordinarily fine; I 
should choose ** The Cuckoo,” ‘* The Water is Wide,” and 
particularly ‘“*‘ Herod and the Cock” and “ The Sprig of 
Thyme.” All playgoers will remember his collaboration with 
Mr. Granville Barker in A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

As was natural, Cecil Sharp met with strong opposition 
from musicians who thought him a pedant for insisting on the 
value of the true folk-music, and from philanthropists who 
regarded the dances as merely enjoyable recreation for their 
boys and girls; also from the Board of Education who could 
draw no distinction between dated, composed, and printed 
songs like ** Tom Bowling” and the real traditional songs 
like ** The Golden Vanity ” or ‘“* The Seeds of Love.” The 
controversy was bitter, but Cecil Sharp never moved from his 
principle that the folk-song has grown and not been made, 
and one may hope that there is now no danger of a general 
mix-up of the two kinds of song or dance. The point was 
gained, but the opposition almost drove Cecil Sharp to exile 
in America. 

He was always much attracted to America, partly to collect 
songs lingering there, but partly to encourage the dances of 
the English tradition. I thought this could not succeed, but 
was surprised a year or two ago to find myself dancing the 
familiar figures with forty or fifty New Yorkers, instructed 
by one of the London Headquarters Staff. The collection of 
songs was, however, far more important, and Cecil Sharp's 
journeys for three summers among the Southern Appalachian 
mountains was the greatest actual adventure of his life. Miss 
Karpeles in two separate chapters has written the account 
of this adventure marked by severe hardships, difficulties of 
mountain roads and primitive food, but also by a knowledge 
of life among the strange and almost unknown inhabitants 
whose customs and language have hardly changed since they 
first came over from the northern and border counties of 
England more than two centuries ago. The research of the 
two explorers was successful beyond hope, and so we must 
take leave of a man whose chief power lay in persistent con- 
centration and a readiness to perceive true value in what others 
disregarded as common and uncultured, 
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Public Technical Education 


Education for Industry and Commerce in England. By 

A. Abbott, C.B.E. (Oxford University Press. 5s.) 
Tus excellent little book is misnamed. Its subject is what 
everyone understands by “ Technical Education”; that is, 
the vocational further-education provided nowadays by the 
State for those who are coming through, or have come through, 
the public elementary schools. It is not concerned directly 
with University education. Mr. Abbott tells the story of 
technical education in England : from the founding of the first 
Mechanics’ Institutes in 1824, right down to the present-day 
four-fold provision of Continuation Schools, Junior Technical 
Schools, Senior Full-time Courses, and Technical Day Classes, 
for the 76,000 students who receive day-time technical 
instruction ; and the far more widespread provision for the 
900,000 students who attend evening classes. In the ’forties 
the State begins to lend a reluctant and niggard hand. In 
1852 there is created the Department of Practical Art, which 
in 1856 becomes the Department of Science and Art. In 1873 
examinations in “ technological subjects’ are founded. In 
1879 they are turned over to that nobly anomalous body The 
City and Guilds of London Institute. In 1881 there is a Royal 
Commission. In 1889 a Technical Instruction Act is passed, 
and ‘** whisky money ” makes glad the heart of the educa- 
tionist. Then, in 1902, comes the memorable Act providing 
the foundation on which the present edifice has been built ; 
and from that point the story is one of extensions and adapta- 
tions continually in progress and still proceeding. None could 
be better qualified to tell at any rate the latter end of the 
story than Mr. Abbott ; for he was for more than thirty years 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Technical Schools, with unrivalled 
opportunities of observing and influencing at close quarters the 
things of which he writes. 

His narrative and description done, he takes stock. Are 
the present provisions capable of meeting our present and 
future industrial needs? He thinks not. He glances at 
scientific and industrial research, with which he has also had 
close official acquaintance, and judges that at the moment the 
provisions for research are far ahead of the provisions for 
applying the results of the research in workshop adminis- 
tration and practice. He wants the latter to catch up ; so that 
industry may be staffed with men who, though not them- 
selves scientists in the research sense, yet know enough of 
science to turn to workshop account the discoveries of the 
laboratory. He is thinking of the charge-hand, the foreman, 
the superintendent, the production engineer, the designer, the 
tester, the manager. If these have not enough science to 
know what the laboratory people are about, how can they 
utilize their discoveries or even judge when and. how to invite 
their aid? The training of the research specialist Mr. Abbott 
assigns to the Universities. The foreman and the manager, 
and the works experts of various kinds will continue mainly to 
derive from the multitude who pass through the public 
elementary schools. The bright ones will be picked out, as 
now, at the age of thirteen or more. They will continue at 
school for several years beyond the “ leaving age,” and their 
education. will more and more be given a technical and 
scientific bent. They will enter their employments as working 
trainees, rather than apprentice craftsmen, and Mr. Abbott 
hopes that in the future, much more than now, employers will 
arrange for them to be released during a part of the working 
week, that they may continue their studies in the light of their 
workshop experiences. 

Mr. Abbott is quite right. The equipment called for in 
many a foreman and manager today cannot be acquired by 
men who have started work in a humble capacity at fourteen, 
and made their way up by their own efforts, aided by study in 
their leisure hours. Industrial needs have outgone that 
process. Such equipment can be found only in those who 
have had a broad general education topped by a sound 
technical and scientific training. There will always doubtless 
be some responsible posts in which native qualities count for 
more than education, but they will become ever fewer in 
number. The employer who reckons on finding his future 
upper staff from among men who have picked up in the work- 
shop all that they know, will find himself badly let down. 
And the employer who refuses to allow the pick of his well- 
trained youngsters time off in working hours to continue their 
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scientific training will come to wonder how it is that his 
business is always just a little behind with the next move ; fop 
young men who have worked by day and attended classes by 
night are apt to be not quite so quick off the mark as those who 
have borne less strain. 

But is Mr. Abbott right in assigning the main body of 
science graduates of our Universities to the research labora. 
tories ? Has he reckoned with the danger of overcrowding ? 
How long would it be before the ‘“ Standing Room Only” 
notices were out ? The future foreman, as a rule, and the 
future manager, in some considerable. measure, will be of 
technical school origin; but surely the university graduate 
will be somewhere in the running for an odd foremanship, and 
well to the front for appointment to many a managership; 
while for the works specialist of one kind or another he will 
surely be not only an eligible, but an importunate applicant, 
Let the providers of university education ponder Mr. Abbott's 
calm relegation of their finished products to the narrow 
confines of the laboratory ; and let the responsible heads of 
our great industrial concerns learn from him what provisions 
exist for the supply of that type of highly trained scientific 
practitioner of which they will need more and more as the 
years go by, and what they can do to use and to improve the 


yrovisions »j , “at adv: 
provisions to their own great advantage. Joun Huron. 


Lives of the Workless 


Memoirs of the Unemployed. Introduced and edited by Lance 
Beales and R. 8. Lambert. (Gollancz. 5s.) 

Ir is difficult for the reviewer, who is himself unemployed 
and knows all that unemployment means in a distressed 
area, dispassionately and neutrally to review this timely 
and disturbing book, wherein the genuine voice—the cri de 
coeur—of the workless themselves is heard for the first time. 
The book should be read by, or to, every member of that 
Jarge class of people in whom misinformed hearsay takes 
the place of exact knowledge or understanding. This book 
will supply that knowledge and perhaps lead to a_ new, 
compassionate understanding. 

In the book 25 unemployed men and women of different 
professions and environment—including an ex-army officer 
** who sometimes no longer desires to live;”? a young elee- 
trician turned burglar who “‘ feels justified in hitting back at 
Society ;*’ a miner’s wife who ‘“‘ would rather be dead than 
go on like this ;”’ a skilled letterpress printer who haunts the 
free library “ to take his mind off his loneliness, poverty and 
hunger ;*’ a London fitter who ‘* wants to smash the present 
order of things;” a skilled engineer driven from home, as a 
result of the Means Test, by his wife and son, and whose 
** outlook is hopeless ;”” an eighteen-year-old youth driven to 
depression and Communism ; a one-time £1,000-a-year business 
man, driven to the gutter, who feels “a ghastly failure,” is 
** embittered against all politicians and parties,” and ‘* wanted 
to smash things all round him;” a London house-painter 
who says “ family life is made more difficult . . . difficulties 
become permanent . . . my elder children regard themselves 
as working to keep a lazy father . . . who is only an extra 
burden;” a village carpenter who “does not intend to 
starve,” and “ if not allowed to earn bread, will take it ;’’ his 
younger son “ fed up with life at 21,” and his elder son who 
** feels violent when he stops to think ’’—themselves unsenti- 
mentally describe the physical, mental and social effects of pro- 
longed unemployment and their struggles against almost 
unbearable misfortunes. We look into their homes and their 
minds ; see what they do, how they live ; and what and how 
they think during their enforced leisure. Understatement, and 
not overstatement is the keynote of an important book in which 
certain disturbing points need repeated emphasis at this time 
of forthcoming Unemployment Reforms. 

The effects of unemployment are extremely complex, 
and although disillusion in the social, religious and political 
order is naturally common to most unemployed, prolonged 
unemployment tends to split the workless into roughly 
three camps: the indifferent fatalists, the revolutionaries 
(using the term broadly), who are driven to study and 
question the social and economic order, and the cyclothymics 
—perhaps the largest class—who, oscillating between 
optimism, pessimism and revolutionarism may end up in 
one or the other of the first two categories. In all of them 
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unemployment has wrought. a remarkable change and 
shifting of values. 

The collapse which produces this change is not an event, 
but a process. The unemployed man goes, as it were, 
through crucibles of complex demoralizing experiences, and 
finally emerges a changed man, with a new way of regarding 
the world, a markedly different Weltanschauung. Fore- 
most among the many factors (often ‘* not assessable ”’) 
which generated and continue this process of change are: 
the feelings of unwantedness, uselessness and waste, the 
forcible * braking’ of the conative drive, the slow drying 
up of religious and romantic feelings, the retreat from friends 
and social intercourse into the inner self with its results 
of increased introspection and intense feelings of fraying 
frustration, increased isolation and_ loneliness. Perhaps, 
however, by far the greatest change is the destruction of 
family and home life brought about by the operation of 
the means test in its present form. After submitting to 
this rigorous test, many a man is driven to live parasitically 
upon, and beg the price of a smoke or cheap matinée, from 
his wife or children, who resent and usually show their 
resentment at having to keep him in idleness. Family 
life is naturally soon made impossible, and homes become 
“armed camps,” and often enough many an unfortunate 
man is driven from his own fireside into lodgings, as so 
tragically related in this book by a skilled engineer. Some 
other factors which cause change and the increasing formation 
of depression and psycho-neuroses amongst the unemployed 
are the smothering or repression of many normal instincts 
or desires—and under-nourishment which is usually the 
natural result of unemployment pay. 

In the writer’s opinion, under-nourishment is important, 
not only as the cause of physical ill-health, but of psychic ill- 
health as well. Long experience and observation have forced 
the reviewer to the belief—a belief which is strengthened in 
this book (most of whose unemployed contributors and 
families are living considerably below the recent British 
Medical Association minimum diet level—and know it) that 
under-nourishment and mental illness are undoubtedly cor- 
related. Dr. Morris Robb, in a thought-provoking appendix, 
emphasizes that unemployment is often the immediate cause 
of severe psychic—as apart from  physical—illness, for 
whose precipitation it is unequalled both for its extent and 
for the intense and complex reactions it evokes. 

We really know very little of the complex effects of unem- 
ployment. Our whole psychological outlook towards the 
workless must be altered—especially that all too common 
“ if-a-man-would-not-work-neither-should-he-eat ’ attitude. 
State and social service schemes for the unemployed—and 
especially for that growing class of wholly unemployed—should 
revise their methods and be prepared to cater more carefully 
for their psychological needs if future unrest is to be averted. 
In spite of almost intolerable misfortunes, the unemployed 
remain as yet relatively and strangely unembittered. They 
have not lost their hunger for that honest, paid work which 
alone gives that mental security which the finest social service 
schemes fail to give. Digging allotments and mending boots 
are no substitutes for it. They are essentially decent folk, 
an outlet for whose wasted talents we have blocked and must 


somehow open, and whose help we are losing in building up: 


ourcommon life. These are the main opinions expressed and the 
main conclusions to be drawn from this book—a book which 
should emphasize the necessity for destroying a strange illusion 
still fostered by many, notably by certain Ultra-Conservatives 
of the individualist school of Mr. Hugh Sellon. The illusion, 
that is, which consists in regarding the modern unemployed 
in terms of an outmoded and harsh nineteenth-century Poor 
Law. It is perhaps superfluous to state that this attitude has 
become meaningless—and dangerous—in an increasingly me- 
chanized world which denies honest work to the millions who are 
clamouring for it, knowing (as the writers of these memoirs 
insist) that there is no substitute for it. 

If this book does nothing more than shatter the above 
illusion, and lead to a new reversal of social attitude to the 
workless, it will have achieved its purpose, and the editors, 
writers and publishers deserve gratitude and congratulation 
for producing what is perhaps one of the most important and 
disturbing social documents since the War. 

AN UNEMPLOYED Man. 





Germany’s Default 


Germany’s Default : The Economics of Hitlerism. By Paul 
Einzig. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue publishers claim that this is the first book in English 

which examines in detail the economic aspects of National 

Socialism. It may be the first book on the economic aspects, 

but the claim that they are examined in detail is distinctly 

ambitious. 

Dr. Ejinzig discusses with fairness and clarity the de- 
velopment of the financial crisis and the relations of 
Germany with her creditors. This part of the book is well 
worth reading. The intricate mechanism which has been 
built up to maintain what unkind critics have called the 
“insolvency gold standard,” to control all exchange move- 
ments, and at the same time to practise ** exchange-dumping ” 
by utilizing the creditors’ money to subsidize the German 
imports by which alone they can be paid, is exceedingly well 
described. 

* As a result of this ingenious system,” writes Dr. Einzig, 
**both exporters and debtors have benefited, while Ger- 
mans at the same time have been in a position to claim 
that the reichsmark is stable in relation to gold. This 
is what may be regarded as a unique example of eating one’s 
cake and keeping it.” 

Dr. Einzig is not optimistic regarding the prospects of 
Germany’s creditors, and he points out rightly that the policy 
of public works and cautious “ reflation’’ must reduce 
Germany’s capacity to pay her debts so long as there is no 
revival of her international trade. He criticizes Dr. Schacht’s 
distinctly high-handed attitude towards the creditors, but is 
probably correct in asserting that the President of the 
Reichsbank, as well as the present Finance and Economic 
Ministers, are really aiming at a permanent reduction of the 
German debt and would be opposed to the utmost to any act 
of repudiation. He warns the creditors in particular against 
assenting to conversion of their claims into reichsmarks 
as a method of reduction, since they eould then be depreciated 
at will. 


Dr. Einzig’s attempt to analyse Nazi economics is less 
illuminating. The subject is certainly difliecult, for, as Dr. 


Schacht himself pointed out to me not long ago, National 
Socialism is not really an economic movement at all. It is poli- 
tical, cultural, social, religious, or pseudo-religious. Its econo- 
mic doctrine has not yet been intelligibly formulated except in 
so far as it represents the world-wide trend against laissez-faire 
individualism and towards a greater measure of national 
self-sufliciency. 

Here it is that Dr. Einzig goes wrong. He declares his ad- 
herence to the * well-known principle of the materialistic 
conception of history,” and endeavours to base political 
judgements and prophecies on his reading of the economic 
facts. Although he disclaims any intention of dealing with 
the political aspects of the German problem, the continued 
intrusion of politics in my opinion mars the book. Despite 
desultory attempts at concealment the book is fundamentally 
anti-Nazi. It aims above all at proving that the economic 
programme of Hitlerism aims at the establishment of a 
Super-Empire which is to rule Europe and the world, and 
must thus inevitably involve war. 

National Socialism may lead to war. It is as yet impossible 
to tell. But it is absurd to base the assertion upon the analysis 
of an economic programme which has as yet barely reached 
the chrysalis stage. It is an astonishing suggestion that be- 
cause Germany is adopting a less accommodating attitude 
towards her creditors she is likely to wish to fight 
them. 

To do him justice, Dr. Einzig abandons the pretence of 
economic reasoning in his conclusion. ‘* Having aroused the 
German people by awakening passions of extreme nationalism 
in them,” he writes, * the only way by which the Government 
‘an maintain its position is by satisfying those passions.” 
Italian Fascism must have led to war on the same reasoning, 
and the chapter in which an attempt is made to prove that 
National Socialism is something entirely different from 
and far less satisfactory than Fascism is entirely uncon- 
vineing. 

H. P. GREEN Woop, 
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Rebel Manqué 


The Smith of Smiths. By Hesketh Pearson. (Hamish Hamilton. 
12s. 6d.) ” 


“Ir gentlemen cannot breathe fresh air without injustice, 
let them putrefy in Cranbourne Alley.”—‘* If a man does not 
vote for the Bill [the Re.orm Bill], he is unclean—the plague 
spot is upon him—push him into the lazaretto of the last 
century.”—‘‘ Any cruelty may be practised to gorge the 
stomachs of the rich—none to enliven the holidays of the 
poor.” It is not easy to reconcile these sentences with 
the white stock of Sydney Smith, the heavily fleshed jowl, the 
small apply top chin, the mouth, as wide and flat as an oyster, 
extended in the smug smile of a professional entertainer. 
“I have loved God and hated iniquity,” said the greatest of 
mediaeval popes, “therefore I die in exile,” but Sydney 
Smith died among the fleshpots, a fashionable preacher, the 
intimate friend of the great Whigs : his hatred of iniquity lacked 
the sterling mark. 


But it is for his hatred of iniquity, however qualified, his 
championship of the poor against the Game Laws, of the 
Catholies in the cause of emancipation, that he deserves to be 
remembered, and it is the chief virtue of Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s 
rather loosely constructed biography that he gives full weight 
to the author of Peter Plymley’s Letters. Mr. Chesterton in 
an admirable introduction pays more than sufficient tribute 
to Sydney Smith’s humour. It very seldom had the exactitude 
of wit ; he relied on voice, on a rude gusto, to “ put over ” 
that kind of hit-or-miss nonsense practised today by certain 
humorists of the daily Press. Single jokes of the kind are 
sometimes amusing, but taken in battalions they are the 
reverse. When Mr. Pearson gathers in one chapter all the 
witticisms of Smith he can find recorded in contemporary 
memoirs, the result is as devastating as one of the little com- 
-pilations of ‘“ Good Stories for After-Dinner Speakers.” 
* Smug Sydney ” Byron called him, and Greville in a passage 
which Mr. Pearson, who is Smith’s admirer, wisely does not 
quote in full, wrote: 


ee 


** People so entirely expected to be made to die of laughing, and 
he was so aware of this, that there never seemed to be any question 
of conversation when he was of the party, or at least no more than 
just to afford Sydney pegs to hang his jokes on. This is the misfor- 
tune of all great professed wits, and I have very little doubt that 
Sydney often felt oppressed with the weight of his comical obliga- 
tions, and came on the stage like a great actor, forced to exert him- 
self, but not always in the vein to play his part.” 


It was Smith’s, and perhaps England’s, misfortune, that 
this reformer fitted so well the temper of his time, a noisy 
guzzling time, quite lacking in wit and infecting even its finest 
spirits with the crudity of its humour, so that even Keats in his 
letters reported his own and his friends’ latest puns and prac- 
tical jokes with all the gusto of Tom Hood. ‘ Frequent and 
loud laughter,” wrote Lord Chesterfield, “‘is a sure sign of a 
weak mind,” and one wonders what comment he would have 
made on the Regency mentality : Sir James Macintosh rolling 
on the floor in fits of mirth at one of Smith’s stories, Thomas 
Moore leaving his breakfast crying with laughter, Sarah Siddons 
helped from the table in convulsions. 

But the fact remains that this man who played the fool so 
ably in society championed the peasantry as they have never 
been championed since. It might be said that only when he 
was serious was he genuinely witty.‘ The least worthy of 
God’s creatures must fall—the rustic without a soul—not the 
Christian partridge, not the immortal pheasant, not the 
rational woodecock, or the accountable hare.” Perhaps we 
have the public school system, the horrors he suffered at 
Winchester, to thank for the reformer. Indeed one is tempted 
to wonder if the Whig party of that date could have existed 
without a childhood that had made them aware of cruelty and 
injustice. The unimaginative need to feel brutality themselves 
to waken them to brutality ; and Lord Holland’s shrivelled 
fingers may have made him more easily sympathize with 
the peasant crippled in the landlord’s steel trap. All the 
Whig leaders, and Smith not least among them, retained 
some of the character of the fag, crippled in spirit, half 
revolutionaries, hating in the dormitory, ingratiating in the 
study. 


GravAmM GREENE, 


More About English Art 


English Painting. By R.H. Wilenski. (Faber. 30s.) 


An Outline of English Painting. By R. H. Wilenski. (Fabe,, 
2s.) 
A Short Account of British Painting. By Charles Johnson, 


(Bell. 3s. 6d.) 
British Painting. By C. H. Collins-Baker and M. R. James, 

(Medici Society. 303.) 
Mr. WiLEns«I has produced two books about English painting, 
The larger of them has many of the outward and visible signs 
of grace. Its plates are many, well chosen, clearly repro. 
duced, though somewhat obscurely arranged. The bio. 
graphies are separated from the analyses of the paintings and 
are often clear and relevant. And yet Mr. Wilenski is not 
really writing about English painting at all. He is pursuing 
his old crusade on his old hobby-horse, now rather broken. 
winded. Mr. Wilenski’s great grievance is that the public 
at the present day, instead of buying works by the “ right 


kind ” of modern artist, either buys old masters or, almost 7 
y 


worse, modern works which are merely pastiches of them, 


This he regards as the result of a widespread conspiracy. In 3 


the case of sculpture it is due to a league between the 
Academicians and the classical professors, who decided that 
Greek art is the only art. In the case of painting it seems 
to be due to a league between the dealers and the upper classes 
who have decided to stifle all progressive art, and it is now 
particularly against them that Mr. Wilenski’s grape-shot is 
directed. Naturally these opinions come between the writer 
and his subject, and it is enough, for instance, that Claude's 
paintings should have been bought by the English nobility in 
the eighteenth century for Mr. Wilenski to condemn them as 
“furniture pieces.” Mr. Wilenski’s general proposition— 
itself not unconnected with his principal grievance —is that 
ancient painting can only be rightly understood by means of 
the study of modern painting, a principle which the author is 
often forced to abandon when it comes to the point, and which 
has little success when he does apply it, as in his comparison 
between Gainsborough and McEvoy. 

The first chapters of Mr. Wilenski’s book are devoted to one 
of his many Good Deeds. He has some Amazing Revelations 
to make about the way in which the British public has been 
bamboozled over English art in the mediaeval and Tudor 
periods. He delivers a vigorous attack on those scholars 
(we are not allowed even to know their names) who pretend 
to give a complete history of the painting of the period, and, 
by ignoring some of the evidence and always assuming that 
every hypothesis is necessarily wrong, he reaches the great 
conclusion that nothing worth knowing is known about 
English mediaeval and Tudor painting. Practically all sur- 
viving mediaeval paintings are disallowed as evidence on the 
grounds that they have been repainted, but in the later parts 
of the book it never seems to occur to Mr. Wilenski to enquire 
whether the same disaster has not overtaken the Gainsboroughs 
and Reynolds of which he speaks with such confidence. 

In his Short Account of British Painting, Mr. Johnson displays 
all the qualities which are lacking in Mr. Wilenski’s book: 
sound, unpretentious knowledge, balanced judgement and a 
keen sense of keeping to the point. It is a book which will not 
often startle the reader by novelty of opinion, but which will 
lead him gently through the history of English painting, 
pointing out clearly and simply the salient qualities of each 
artist. Only towards the end of the book does Mr. Johnson ever 
get excited, particularly over Turner, for whom he puts up 
an enthusiastic and well-reasoned defence. 

If the exhibition of English art at Burlington House had 
done nothing more than serve as the excuse for the publication 
of Mr. Collins-Baker’s and Dr. James’ book it would have 
justified its existence. Dr. James, in speaking of mediaeval 
art, and Mr, Collins-Baker, in carrying on the story from Tudor 
times till the present century, have pursued similar methods. 
They have collected together into convenient form all the 
available evidence about the more obscure periods and all the 
most important evidence for the periods about which more is 
known. This has been achieved partly by a careful study of 
material already existing in scattered articles and pamphlets, 
but also by considerable original research, the results of which 
appear in the extensive lists of works to which the authors 
refer in the text. It appears also in the illustrations, of which 
it will be enough to say that about half the paintings by 
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Reynolds and Gainsborough illustrated in the book have never 
peen reproduced before. Nor does this mean that Mr. Collins- 
Baker has gone out of his way to choose obscure examples. 
On the contrary, he seems to have aimed only at giving the 
most representative group possible, Like most scholarly 
histories, the present work does not make light reading, but 
as a contribution to a serious knowledge of English painting 
it is of the first importance. In fact, there is almost nothing 
to regret about it except its few coloured plates, which are 
in merit much below its half-tone illustrations. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Madame Blavatsky 


Edited by A. Trevor 


The Complete Works of H. P. Blavatsky. 
1879-1881. (Rider. 


Barker. Vol. I, 1874-1879. Vol. II, 

15s. each vol.) 
Mapamr BLAvATSKY was a remarkable woman. The Western 
reader at least can never take to her kindly—she is too 
foreign to his whole intellectual atmosphere for that—but 
that she has her students is testified by the very project of 
this uniform edition of her complete works, of which no less 
than the first eight volumes will consist solely of contributions 
to periodicals, many of them never previously reprinted. The 
major works, Isis Unveiled, The Secret Doctrine, and others 
will appear subsequently. 

That a publisher should be found to put such a project 
into effect is but one sign of the changing attitude to Madame 
Blavatsky. In her own later lifetime the wider world accepted 
her as a character but denounced her as a charlatan. She 
failed to impress few of those who met her more than pass- 
ingly, but she inspired, one feels, more of curiosity concerning 
herself than reverence for her teachings. Though she had 
the eyes of a seer, there was something evasive, ungraspable, 
about her that made people write her down adventuress, 
and she abetted them by transgressing, in manner, dress, 
speech and action most of the domestic conventions of her 
day. Discretion she knew not. She appeared a creature of 
impulse, driven by anger, impatience, generosity, scorn, 
humour—almost everything in fact but that calculating guile 
her opponents attributed to her. In more ways than can be 
defined here, she stood between the world and her teachings 
and it would not have been surprising had both she and they, 
at her death, sunk into a common oblivion. 

In fact, much of her writing seems more impressive now 
than it could have done when first printed, for it ran then 
too contrary to the spirit of the age not perforce to compel 
instant out-of-hand rejection. Today there remains much 
in her account of the universe which is impossible to reconcile 
with the findings of Western science, but at least we are 
sufficiently freed from Victorian self-assurance to appreciate 
the real acuteness of the mind which in 1876 could frame the 
dictum: ‘* The nineteenth century is essentially the age of 
demolition,” and while admitting the just pride of science in 
“forcing from Dame Nature some of her most important 
scerets,”” point to the ‘ boundless stretches ” still left behind 
unexplored. Most of us have had to learn by a bitter expe- 
rience to what degree materialistic science, rightly clearing 
the ground of ignorant superstition, has left us nothing by 
which a man may live! Madame Blavatsky’s criticism of 
the evolutionary theories of Darwin and Huxley was likewise 
acute—she contested that, omitting the spiritual nature of 
man, they told only half the story—and in her attitude to 
spiritualism she was at once cautious and liberal, ahead of her 
generation. She stood between the scientific materialism 
and the religious orthodoxy of the day, and, as Mr. Middleton 
Murry has said, smote them both. Her spiritual insight was 
unquestionable ; it was not always pure, but it was often 
profoundly penetrating. 

Since the first eight volumes of this edition are chronological 
in order, it must be presumed that no material prior to 1874 
is recoverable, though one gathers it existed. Of the two 
present volumes the first covers the period from just before 
the foundation of the Theosophical Society in America in 
1875 to the first nine months in India, the second that of the 
next eighteen months spent wholly in India. Much of the 
matter of Volume I was contributed to American spiritualist 
papers. The main later source is The Theosophist, founded 
in October, 1879: these will suggest roughly the topics 


principally dealt with. There is much controversy. Madame 
Blavatsky was always a fighter and her sword was scldo:r 
sheathed. She used her pen, in fact, rather like a cutlass, 
with rude swashbuckling vigour rather than finesse—the 
woman was the style. The bulk of these first two volumes 
will appeal mainly to the student, but a number of the longer 
articles do display, not unimpressively, the nature and range 
of her interests and knowledge. GEOFFREY WEST. 


Active and Passive 


Active Anthology. Compiled by Ezra Pound. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Recent Poetry, 1923-1933. Compiled by Alida Munro, (Poetry 


Bookshop and Gerald Howe. 5s.) 


Mr. Pounn’s anthology is aptly named. In the compiler’s 
Preface alone are enough active likes and dislikes—chicfly 
dislikes—to justify the title fifty times over. Dislikes of 
critics, poets, editors and, of course, above all that.grand old 
hoary scapegoat ‘the British Literary Bureaucracy.” So 
much was inevitable perhaps, given Mr. Pound’s present 
position as militant avant-gardist of English-speaking letters. 
What was less inevitable, and is very much less tolerable, is 
Mr. Pound’s readiness to discourse vaguely on a variety of 
topics—the function of criticism, Mr. Eliot’s Essays, attacks 
on How To Read, &c.—very few of which have more than the 
remotest connexion with the business in hand. By which I 
mean the introduction of the poets presented in this volume. 
So that when, on p. 12, Mr. Pound admirably classifies critics 
as follows : 

‘The best are those who actually cause an amelioration in the 

art which they criticize. The next best are those who must focus 
attention on the best that is written. And the pestilential vermin 
ere those who distract attention from the best, either to the secord 
rate, or to hokum, or to their own critical writings.” 
—it becomes clear to which category Mr. Pound himself 
belongs, at any rate in this instance. No one, of course, 
enjoys this little joke more than Mr. Pound, who as a serious 
creative artist would never care to be mistaken for a critic. 
But then why write Prefaces ? 

Such remarks as have any bearing on the selection and 
purpose of the anthology itself crop up like cherries in a cake, 
or occur in a ** note on particular details ” at the end. Boiled 
down they amount to about this: that the selection has been 
confined to poems which * Britain has not accepted and in 
the main that the British Literary Bureaucracy does not 
want to have printed in England”; that only writers 
in whose verse “a development” appears to be taking 
place are included, and that the compiler has no illusions 
about the possibility of there being better contemporary 
poetry. What interests him is not the present but the 
future: “I expect or at least hope that the work of the 
included writers will interest me more in ten years’ time 
than it does now.” I wish I were as sanguine as Mr. Pound, 
but I see no reason to suppose that it will. It seems to 
me that if Mr. Wil!!am Carlos Williams were likely to be 
more interesting in ten years’ time, then he would be more 
interesting now than he was ten years ago, which he isn’t. 
Mr. Hemingway strikes me as bogus—as bogus as Mr. Louis 
Zukofsky or his namesake of Aragon or the indefatigable Mr. 
Cummings. By “ bogus ” I mean that these writers pretend 
to be trying to write poetry when, in fact, they are trying to 
do something quite else. Miss Moore I should call a com- 
petent descriptive poet with a stronger interest in Natural 
History than in poetry, and I cannot understand why she is 
included here where her essentially conservative accent 
seems oddly out of place. A single piece of hearty public- 
school verse from Mr. Bridson is insuflicient evidence to go on, 
but I should take long odds against Mr. Oppen being read in 
ten years, despite some superficial attractions. There 
remain only Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound, neither of whose names 
or works are exactly “ ill-known” in Britain (one of the 
qualifications for inclusion) and Mr. Basil Bunting. Of the 
latter Mr. Pound observes that he probably seems _ reac- 
tionary to most of the other contributors. Mercifully, he 
probably does ; but at least he does not appear to be hypno- 
tized by the idea of Experiment (with a capital E), and 
seems aware that Mr. Pound’s apophthegm (** willingness to 
experiment is not enough, but unwillingness to experiment is 
mere death ”’) is a platitude with the emphasis on the wrong 
foot. 
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Mrs. Munro’s anthology presents less of a contrast to Mr. 
Pound’s than would appear likely, at first sight, from the fact 
that it is designed and presented as a continuation of the 
series of “ Georgian Poetry ’” books which issued from the 
Poetry Bookshop between 1911 and 1922. Not that any of 
Mr. Pound’s poets, other than Mr. Eliot, are represented here. 
But Mrs. Munro explicity asserts her intention of including 
not only the work of poets who, writing between 1911-1922, 
have only become known since then, but also the work of 
younger writers, some of whom have not yet achieved publica- 
tion in book form. ‘The intention is admirable. What 
puzzles me is the manner in which Mrs. Munro has set about 
realizing it. I cannot, for example, see why she includes 
three poems of Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s, all in his later senti- 
mental manner, but nothing whatever by Edward Thomas, 
Wilfred Owen or Isaac Rosenberg, all of whom were writing 
during the decade in question and any of whom would have 
as much right as Mr. Sassoon (or Mr. Aldington) to claim that 
his poetic reputation had in the main been established since 
then. The fact that all these were killed in the War cannot 
be an explanation, for other dead poets are included: Char- 
lotte Mew, Harold Munro. 

Nor can I quite fathom the compiler’s principle of selection 
in respect of the poets whose work is more recent. Messrs. 
Auden, Spender, Pudney, Swingler and Day Lewis are there 
it is true, though in each case I should have chosen different 
poems to represent them. But why Mr. Francis Macnamara 
(a nightmare Browning) or Miss Susan Miles with her dreadful 
little coy obliquities, or the picture-book poetry of Miss 
Travers ? And surely there should have been a better use 
for space than to spend it representing Miss Ruth Pitter or 
printing the pleasant Oirish banalities of Mr. Frank O’Connor ? 
For the rest Mr. Read, Mr. Plomer and Mr. Quennell fulfil the 
function which in the Georgian books was performed by 
Messrs. Abercrombie, Binyon, &c.—that of providing a leaven 
of respectable academic verse—while Mr. Roy Campbell's 
jfarouche rhetoric takes the place of the Poet Laureate’s 
“yarning.”’ It remains to add that the book’s production is 
sensible and pleasant, and that an admirably up-to-date 
bibliography is provided. I, M. Parsons. 


A Public Servant 
William Garnett. By Bernard M. Allen. (Heffer. 3s. 6d.) 


Tis is an all too brief account of a man whose life of eighty 
years was full of work the effect of which is likely to be felt 
for centuries. At Nottingham, at Newcastle, he had left 
an almost indelible mark : to mention but one of his achieve- 
ments, he was one of the chief agents in opening the degrees 
of Durham University to women. In earlier Cambridge 
days he was the coadjutor of the illustrious Clerk Maxwell, 
and the author of treatises on dynamics and heat which 
were once known to “ every schoolboy.” Still more famous 
—indeed so marvellous as to have become legendary— 
were the feats he performed as steward of St. John’s College. 
Faced with a strike of the whole domestic staff, he arranged 
with a London caterer for the supply of a new staff, and—so 
rumour runs—became chef himself, with the result that very 
speedily ‘ Garnett’s sixpenny blow-outs’’ became the 
cheapest and best in the University. There is a story— 
the truth of which is not guaranteed—that once, in his 
enthusiasm for wholesale prices, he ordered from Billingsgate 
a fish considerably larger than the “ rhombus ” immortalized 
by Juvenal. This monster satiated the Fellows for several 
days; but more than about half of it was never eaten, for 
certain natural processes compelled them to insist that the 
remainder should be disposed of in some other way. 

This indomitable energy showed itself throughout Garnett’s 
whole life. It was he who, along with Sidney Webb, 
Robert Morant, and Balfour, carried through the Education 
Acts of 1902 and 1903, despite resistance both passive and 
active ; and it was he who, as Educational Adviser to the 
London County Council, started the committees on the path 
which they have since followed. After the War, he undertook 
the gigantic task of organizing the higher education of ex- 
service officers and men. All these were but “ parts of his 
ways.” Few more useful lives have been lived; and Mr. 
Allen has done good service in seeing to-it that such a career 
shall not soon be forgotten. K. E, KELLETT. 





—————— 
——<—S 


_Gtey’s Foreign Policy 


British Documents on the Origin of the War : Vol. IX.—The 
Balkan Wars. Part I: The Tripoli War. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 17s. 6d.) 

Tue first principle of Grey’s foreign policy was the maintenance 

of friendship and confidence between England and France, 

From this there grew up his second principle, the development 

of friendship and confidence between England and Russia, 

But, as he explained more than once, he wanted to bring 

England and Germany to better relations, and after the 

crisis of Agadir, in 1911, he thought that the Morocco question 

had been settled and that there was a greater opportunity 
for improving the relations of the Triple Alliance and the 

Triple Entente. 

The new volume of British Documents belongs to this 
period. It covers the war between Italy and Turkey in 
1911-1912 and the preparations for the war between Turkey 
and the Balkan States which was to follow on its heels, 
The anxieties of our Foreign Office had shifted from 
Morocco to the Near East, with Russia taking the place of 
France. 

Our new difficulties were as serious as our old. For our 
relations with Russia differed from our relations with France 
in two respects. We had in Persia a constant cause of 
friction with Russia, and though we went far, too far in the 
opinion of many Englishmen, in trying to remove this 
friction, conceding to Russia rights in Persia that were not 
ours to give, that friction persisted right down to the Great 
War. ? 

In the second place whatever our misgivings of the Foreign 
Office about the tenacity of France, they were nothing to its 
misgivings about the fidelity of Russia. 

Almost the last despatch in this velume shows on what 
delicate ground we were treading. Sazonow, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, had been to Balmoral, where he had seen 
Grey. On October 6th, 1912, Grey writes to Sir George 
Buchanan, our Ambassador in St. Petersburgh: ‘I was 
afraid that he might want us to take a strong pro-Balkan 
and anti-Turk line. Instead of that, however, he was very 
emphatic about putting strong pressure in the Balkan States 
to keep the peace, and he did not ask for any peremptory 
language in Constantinople.” Grey’s letter to Buchanan 
crossed a letter from Buchanan to Grey: ‘I feel it is my 
duty to call your attention to the deep feeling of disappoint- 
ment which has been aroused in this country by the apparent 
failure of M. Sazonow’s visit to England to produce the 
decisive results which were expected of it in regard to the 
Balkan question. . . . I do not desire to give undue weight 
to the utterances of the Press in this country. But there is 
one question in Russia on which public opinion cannot 
be disregarded. In its Slav sympathies all Russia is united 
and both the Emperor himself and his Government would 
be powerless in face of a truly national Panslavist movement. 
. . . But it would seem that popular confidence in England 
has been severely shaken and a very widespread doubt has 
arisen as to the value to Russia of the existing Entente.” 
Both England and France were always being reminded that 
Russia was an uncertain quantity and this character for 
instability was used to put pressure on her allies. 

The embarrassment that this uncertainty caused is well 
illustrated when we compare two other messages in_ this 
volume, from Buchanan and Grey. Buchanan wrote on 
July 25th, 1912: * It would no doubt make for peace if 
Russia and Austria could come to some understanding about 
the Balkans to which the other Powers could also adhere ;_ but 
I have always felt that it is rather dangerous for us to en- 
courage an Austro-Russian understanding, for fear that it 
might end in an alliance of the three Emperors.” On the 
other hand, Grey wrote to Buchanan in October: ‘“* We 
must do all we can to keep Austria and Russia co-operating 
together in Balkan affairs ; it is the only way to prevent them 
from falling out.” 


This kind of dilemma confronted almost every Power 
whenever anything disturbing happened anywhere in the 
world. It is not surprising that peace, depending on such 
an equilibrium, came to catastrophe. 

J. L. Hammonp. 
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The Golden Hour 


By EDWARD ANTON 





“The golde n hour,” once said a shrewd 
eenhenk, * is that in which resolution is 
translated into action.” 


His mot is worthy of recall at this 
season when most people are forming gocd 
resolutions with a view to making 1934 
better than 1933. 


I think many of us will become conscious 
of lost opportunities, or possibilities which 
flitted before us and which we neglected. 
For it is perfectly true that life is always 
full of possibilities—for those who are on 
the alert to seize and use them. 


This is true of men and women in almost 
any walk of life, but it is most true of those 
who—as many readers of the Spectator 
do—coquette with the idea of “some day 
or other” writing stories or articles for 
the Press. 

Tt is an idea which occurs 3 to the minds 


put it also occurs to the oie 
of some who do _ possess the essential 
qualifications. The trouble is that they 
never put their ideas into practice. 


the mcunkes | 


‘I mean to’ 


If you question them they will assure 
you that they “mean to,” but they are 
waiting for ideas. They know they can 
write, but they lack something to write 
about, 


It is this kind of man that T principally 
invite to “look backward.” If a careful 
mental review of the past year does 
not remind them of many incidents and 
conversations which presented excellent 
material for stories and articles I shall be 
immensely surprised. 


Hardly a day goes by in the life of any 
individual without something presenting 
itself which, if rightly handled, could be 
made the basis of an interesting or 
amusing story or article. 


As a free-lance journalist I have turned 
many a trifling incident, many a stray 


thought, many a casual conversation to 
good and profitable account. My first 
accepted article, indeed, had this origin 


and it brought me a welcome couple of 
guineas. That lucky “ hit” gave me a 
glimpse of “ possibilities,” and I took the 
advice of a friend and prepared myself 
for further successes by undergoing some 
‘training in the technique of journalism—a 
step which I have never had reason to 
regret, 


I have had the satisfaction of seeing my 
stories and articles in almost every publi- 
cation of note, and yet I started with no 
greater equipment than an ordinary edu- 
cation and a faculty for realising the 
“possibilities” which every day presents. 


There are men far better equipped than 

was — better educated, more widely 
travelled, more observant--who might do 
as I did’ and reap a much greater reward, 
but they do nothing, although they are fired 
with a secret ambition to “write for the 
Press.” 


To such men—and women—I have but 
one piece of advice to give, and I give it 
with confidence. It is, place yourself in 
touch with the London School of Jour- 
nalism. Jt will enable you to discover 
whether or no you possess a_ sufficient 
aptitude for literary work to justify you 
commencing a short course of instruction. 


This School was founded fourteen years 
ago at the instigation of the late Lord 
Northcliffe, who desired to see an authentic 
training- centre for new writers. Support 





for the School was at once freely given by 
leading newspaper proprictors and journals. 


Profit from Waste 


For many readers of the Spectator it has 
proved a means of converting into a source 
of income those hours which would other- 
wise be wasted; much as manufacturers 
convert waste products into something 
useful and saleable. 


If you have literary talent and have 
gone no farther I suggest that it would be 
wise to delay no longer. That desirable 
extra income will not materialize until 
good intentions crystallize into action. 


If, however, you have not yet sought 
an opinion upon your literary possibilities, 
I say make it your first step to discover if 
there is a reasonable likelihood of your 
making money by your pen. 

That you can easily do by writing a 
short i any subject will suffice—or 
a short story, and sending it to The 
London School of Journalism for Sir Max 
Pemberton to pronounce an opinion upon. 
That first step will cost you nothing; no 
fee being charged. Neither does it bind 
you to take a course of instruction. 





But this first step will enable you to 
know, very surely, whether you have the 
mi tkings of a writer in you, and whether 
you could, with training, produce stories 
or articles which would bring you in a 
return. 


There are several thousands of daily, 
weekly, and periodical publications pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom alone, and 


many again in the overseas 
Nearly every one of them is 
trom out- 


almost as 
Dominions. 
open to receive contributions 
side sources. 

The ficld is immense and, if vou take 
daily and weekly issues into consideration, 
you will begin to realize the almost limit- 
less demand that exists for the right matter. 


*“T could do as well” 


Have you not often said to yourself, 
after reading a story or an article, “I 
believe I could write as well as that”? 
Why not put your belief to the test? Why 
not make an effort to see whether this 
immense field of opportunity may not 
prove to be that new means of income 
which would be so useful? 


Those are my suggestions. You stand 
now at the opening of another year. It 
is the season of making resolutions. Why 
not make a practical resolution for once, 
and act upon it? Seize your “ golden 
hour” noz. 





AWARD of the 
“MAX PEMBERTON ” PRIZE 


The £25 Prize annually awarded for 
the best Short Story by a new student 
of The London School of Journalism 
has been awarded this year by the 
judge, SIR FRANK NEWNES, Bart., 
to:— 
MRS. RICHARD VIEDT, 
3 Square Port Royal, 
Paris XIII, 


for her story entitled 
“THE PENITENT.” 


The Prise Story has again been acquired by 
“The Evening News,” and will be published 
shortly in that newspaper. 

Further details of this and other prizes 
open to new students are given in the 
adjoining column. 











CASH. PRIZES 
or 
NEW WRITERS 


ITH the object of encouraging 

beginners, The London School ot 
Journalism annually offers valuable 
prizes for competition by new writers 
only, who are thus free from the handi- 
cap of compe ting against those of 
greater experience. During the last nine 
years the winning entries have frequently 
been published by The Daily Mail, The 
Daily Mirror, The Evening News, John 
o London, New Britain, and other 
important journals. 

Every newly joined student of the 
L.S.J. has the chance of competing once 
for each of the three following prizes, 

The ‘ NORTHCLIFFE” 
Commemoration Prize 
Annually awarded for the 
best article or short story 
on a holiday theme. This 
prize was instituted in 1925 
to commemorate the patron- 
age of the late Lord North- 
cliffe on the foundation of 
the School in 1919, 


“DAILY MIRROR” Prize 
This prize is annually 
awarded for the best article 
sent in on a topic selected 
by the Editor of The Daily 
Mirror, who also acts as 
final judge in awarding the 
prize. 


“MAX PEMBERTON ” 
Prize 
For the best short story of 
2,500 to 3,000 words; writers 
being free to decide upon 
the character of the story. 
The 1932 winning entry was 
published in The Evening 
News, and the 1933 Prize 
Story has again been pur- 
chased by that journal, and 
will appear at an early date. 


Full particulars of these prizes will be 
found in the prospectus of The London 
School of Journalism, free on application, 


London 
School of Journalism 


Founded in 1919 under the direct patron- 

age of the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE, 

and pe me conducted by Sir MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include 
JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY 
WRITING, and PROSE-WRITING) 
are all given by correspondence, supple- 
mented when desirable by personal inter- 
views. The instruction ts entirely in the 
hands of well-known and successful 
journalists and noveltsts. 

FREE ADVICE 


Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to 
advise would-be students as to their chances 
of success and the particular course of 
study in which they should engage. He 
will be helped in his judgment if the appli- 
cant can forward some short manuscript 
upon which an opinion can be based. No 
fee is charged for this advice. _ 
This coupon, or a postcard, will bring 
you the latest prospectus describing the 
revised courses and the revised fees. 


The Prospectus Department, 
The London School of Journalism, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. | 






































I Dear Sir, | 
Please ‘send me free and post free the 

| new and_ enlarged Prospectus of the | 

London School of Journalism, together 

| with particulars of the Prizes open to 

new Students. | 


WRN ade i iva ccdccecilacecesend takainsaqetnecasinesion | 


DBODEEG ones occcsccccescsecesecccccccccescsecscaseecse | 


DOPE sicdeacaccedaceencechsarssacsesnenene 
(P ie ase write plainly.) | 
| Note.—If this coupon is sent in an OPEN 


envelope only $d. stamp is required. | 
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Fiction | 


By Bonamy Dosrte 


Night Over Fitch’s Pond. By Cora Jarrett. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
Forward Oh Time! By Valentine Kataev. (Gollancz. 


Men Against the Sea. By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman 
Hall. (Chapman and Hall. | 7s. 6d.) 

The Child Manuela. By Christa Winsloe. 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


(Chapman and 


Miss JARRETT has nearly succeeded in a very difficult task. 
With so many novels one wonders what on earth the authors 
wrote them for; we know why Miss Jarrett wrote—she 
wanted to present us with a complete experience for our- 
selves. This is, of course, to mis-state what actually hap- 
pened, for the artist. in the process of creation does not 
think of his audience; he is himself his audience, and his 
job is to make an object. Why I say that Miss Jarrett has 
very nearly succeeded, rather than altogether, is because 
the object is not quite complete, which we realize by feeling 
that the emotions aroused are, somehow, not quite resolved. 
What is wrong, we ask, with Night Over Fitch’s Pond? It 
is enthralling enough, the people are real, the story is 
revealing, and the tension is maintained ; yet in some way 
the mechanism of our emotion has not “ clicked.” I venture 
to think that it is because the pace is too even; the book 
just fails to attain dramatic quality, not in its matter, but in 
its effect upon ourselves, and the dramatic sensation ‘is 
nearly always produced by change of speed. Perhaps the 
method, the sotto voce soliloquy, is inimical to this, but 
in every other way the book is completely successful. The 
narrator is a semi-cripple involved in the relations of a 
woman he adores with an egotistic husband, another man 
whom she loves, and his monstrously evil wife: the book 
then is a study in egotism, in devotion, in hatred, the whole 
seen, and this is most delicately suggested, through the 
slightly distorted eyes of the cripple, who goes over the 
past while he sits out the night by the side of the drowned 
body of the husband of the woman he loves. Perhaps also 
the book just fails (I have the highest levels in mind) because 
although the sense of good and evil is there, the sense of 
their power is not brought out strongly enough. But it is 
a fine achievement, a serious attempt at a work of art, and 
to be recommended to anyone who asks of a novel more 
than that it shall be a time-beguiler. Miss Jarrett has 
intuition, fastidiousness, and a fine tact; there is not a 
word too much in the book, and if only there had been that 
little extra twist, one would be completely satisfied. 

We are satisfied by Forward Oh Time! But then it does 
not aim so high. The experience we are given is on a more 
physical plane, the plane of material curiosity, in this instance 
about what is happening in Russia. It is an odd story, a 
little too erratically cinematographic in effect for complete 
comfort, about a desperate record-breaking achievement in 
the difficult art of laying cement blocks. The scene is a 
great industrial town in process of birth on a steppe, and we 
get a glimpse of the kind of feeling that animates the young 
Russian, It is very vivid, and the struggle assumes grandiose 
proportions, for it is the struggle between two ideas, or schools 
of thought, the one which says that “A construction is not 
a stunt” and the other which declares that “ In the epoch 
of Reconstruction, tempos decide everything.” It is all 
very sordid and inefficient, terribly uncomfortable and crude, 
yet a certain heroic quality does emerge. This is what 
Mr. Kataev wanted to convey. In his dedication, which is 
numbered Chapter I, though it is the last but one of the 
book, he says: 

* And it is not for nothing that Gorky constantly repeats : 
Write the history of factories and plants. Write the history of 
the Red Army. Create the history of the great Russian prole- 
tarian revolution which is a thousand thousand times greater 
and more splendid than the ‘ great’ French revolution.” 

So Mr. Kataev is one of those who is creating the legend, 
the legend which is to be the Iliad and Odyssey of the future 
Russia. There is much to be said for conceiving the novel 
as this: Fielding, in the preface to Joseph Andrews, declared 
that the novel was a prose epic : what we are not quite certain 
about, however, is the quality of the heroism. It looks as 


though in Russia it was suspiciously like our old friend the 


8s. 6d.) 


Public School Spirit, with the various shock-brigadiers ang 
their teams saying that they will, they will be Cock House, 
There is no harm in that, but the Russians cannot expect 
us to be very excited about it. 

The quality of the writing, even in translation (and | 
suspect Mr. Charles Malamuth’s translation of being very 
good), is interesting and alive, and the characters come out 
with great clarity: they are delightfully earnest and inter. 
esting, and the comic element is provided by the Americans, 
especially the millionaire, Mr. Ray Roupe, who is not quite 
sure about the ultimate value of all this effort, and occasionally 
murmurs ‘“ Babylon.” Doubts also infect the villain of the 
piece—only mildly villainous however—Nalbandoy, _ the 
inventor of the cry, “* A construction is not a stunt.” | 
confess that in my bourgeois soul I have a certain sympathy 
for Nalbandov: he has a respect for material; he cannot 
bear to see machines misused. He lacks the Cock House 
spirit, but wants to see the job well done. But he is carefully 
made to be less interesting than the undoubtedly fascinating 
engineer Margulies, whose eager spirit dominates the story 
from first to last. It is an exciting story : one’s blood warms 
as one reads it, but it does not make one want to live in 
Russia—not yet. 

For a really epic story there is Men Against the Sea, 
This is a continuation of the same authors’ Mutiny, which 
retold the story of the mutiny of the * Bounty,’ whereas this 
one tells the story of Bligh’s amazing journey of intolerable 
days over thousands of miles in an open boat. The story, 
based on Bligh’s log, is straightforwardly told, and will no 
doubt be read by hundreds who would not read Bligh’s own 
account, or rather, as that great authority Mr. Manwaring 
suggests, Bligh’s account written up by Admiral Burney, 
The authors give the tale to the ship’s doctor to tell (perhaps 
because the ship’s doctor told The Voyage of the Pandora), 
and he does it very well: he adds ‘** human interest ”’ details 
to Bligh’s account, and he never offends. Whether, however, 
he really adds anything of significance is more doubtful. 
He gives, for instance, two pages to what in Bligh reads 
as follows : 

‘** One person, in particular [Purcell, the carpenter], went so. 
far as to tell me, with a mutinous look, that he was as good a 
man as myself. It was not possible for me to judge where this 
might have an end, if not stopped in time; therefore, to prevent 
such disputes in future, I determined cither to preserve my com- 
mand or die in the attempt; and, seizing a cutlass, I ordered 
him to take hold of another, and defend himself; on which ho 
called out that I was going to kill him, and immediately made 
concessions. I did not alitow this to interfere further with the 
harmony of the boat’s crew, and everything soon became quiet.” 
It seems that today the novel reader does not like his story 
too concentrated, nor does he like to have to make any 
effort of the imagination. He has to be given everything, 
It is a pity that the novel should have become lazy reading, 
for I suppose nobody will deny that it is the only effective 
literary art-form of-our time. It should, therefore, illuminate 
and explain the urgencies and the vital thought of our day, 
a field which, for the most part, it leaves deplorably alone. 

But, of course, with most material something extra is 
necessary. It is only very great stories, filled with implica- 
tion, such as the Bible stories, that can be told in a few 
hundred words. ‘This is clearly shown by The Child Manuela, 
which as play and film was so successful, this being the 
novel of Méddchen in Uniform, but which as here presented 
is extremely thin. It exemplifies also the pronouncement 
Mr. Graham Greene made the other day, that characters or 
subjects directly approached are flat. This is not altogether 
true: to have approached Bligh’s journey anything but 
directly would have been a mistake. But where psychology 
or interesting social relations are involved, the indirect 
approach is essential, and that is where Miss Jarrett scores 
so heavily. Zhe Child Manuela will interest those who saw 
the play or the film, for people seen in action provide the 
imaginative stimulus which in a novel must be given either 
by the form or the language, or preferably both. The book 
is mildly moving, but it should have been so much better. 
It does not arrive at the stage of being an experience for the 
reader. 
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or NEW. ATLANTI 3/6 post 6d 
for WESTERN RENAISSANCE AND WORLD 
SOCIALISM by Synthesis of Western Culture, and 
Federation of Nations of the West. 


Satyagraha—Moral Equivalent to War ? Glorney Bolton in 
NEW INDIA. TWILIGHT OF THE REICH—Hitler rides the 
Storm—from Germany. L’ORDRE NOUVEAU addresses 
the Chancellor of the Reich. MODERN WESTERN ART— 
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Kosor, Vladimir Nazot, Hugh Macdiarmid. _ OUR 
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others. Other articles by Stephen Graham, Jan Gordon, 
S. G. Hobson, etc. 


From any newsagent, or from 55 Gower Street, W.C. 1 
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YOU, TOO, CAN HELP| 


BY GIVING YOUR SHARE 


Every year the Life-Boat Service requires 1,000,000 contributions 
of 5/- to continue its great work of service to mankind on the 
seas round the British Isles. 

It is the task of these brave men to answer every signal of 
distress—and your privilege—if you will—to help them. 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- 
NOW ? 


or as much more as you can afford? 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


The EARL oF HARROWBY, Lr.-Con. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
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ROYAL MAIL | 


AND 


| PACIFIC LINES 


| 
REGULAR SAILINGS FROM | 
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SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 

TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS | 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA | 
For full particulars apply to: | 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED | 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, | 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 { 

& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) | 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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‘THE SMITH 
OF SMITHS’ 


(Sydney Smith) 
by Hesketh Pearson 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton 


‘The Smith of Smiths.”—MACAULAY. 
‘Humour’s pink primate.’—LANDOR. 


‘A more profligate parson I never met.’ 
-—-GEORGE IV. 


‘Smug Sydney.’—-BYRON. 


‘You can’t say too much about Sydney.’ 
—SCOTT. 


With frontispiece portrait. 12s. 6d. net 


MURDER— 
MADE IN 
GERMANY 


by Heinz Liepmann 





‘A most impressive work.’- FEUCHTWANGER. 


‘Brilliantly vivid and scrupulously authentic.’ 
—LUDWIG LEWISOHN. 


7s. 6d. net 


SCARLET JOSEPHINE 
A novel by Marjorie Worthington 


REBECCA WEST (Daily Telegraph): 


‘Extraordinary talent.’ 
7s. 6d. net 
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Current Literature 
Reference Books For 1934 


Whitaker's Almanack (6s. and 3s.) is at once the most compact 
and the most comprehensive of reference books, and the 
present volume, the 66th annual edition, is even wider in 
scope than its predecessors. Additional space has been 
given to a number of subjects, and there are innovations under 
several headings. In every respect this volume is, as usual, 
up to date and reliable. It is a pleasure once more to recom- 
mend it. The Daily Mail Year Book (Associated Newspapers, 
1s.) is planned on a smaller scale, but on rather similar lines, 
and.provides, for its size and price, an amazingly varied and 
useful amount of information, Kelly’s Handbobk to the Titled, 
Landed, and Official Classes (Kelly’s Directories, 30s.) includes, 
in addition to members of the classes listed in its title, many 
eminent persons in the literary, artistic, and commercial worlds. 
This year’s volume, the 60th edition, contains a new section 
devoted to Hunting, which provides full details of every hunt in 
the United IXingdom and Ireland. Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
the Privy Council and Knightage (Burke’s Peerage, £5 5s.) and 
Debreit’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage 
(Dean, 75s.) are in their 92nd and 221st years respectively. 
Both are now institutions, as well as invaluable works of 
reference, and both are as usual beautifully produced. To 
praise either of them is superfluous. Zhe Royal Blue Book, 
Court and Parliamentary Guide (IKelly’s Directories, 7s. 6d.) 
provides a select directory of the better-class residential 
areas, together with a considerable amount of useful informa- 
tion, official and general. 

A complete directory of the whole of London is provided 
by the Post Office London Directory (Kelly’s Directories, 
70s. and 55s.). For the first time the County of London 
/ is presented as a single area, instead of being divided into 
the categories of City and Suburb. The map (an _ excel- 
Ient one, with a seale of four inches to the mile) is for the 
first time produced in a separate case, instead of being 
bound up with the rest of the volume. Altogether it is 
a most excellent publication, and these innovations have 
certainly added to its convenience. The Catholic Directory 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne, 3s. 6d.) is the official hand- 
book of the Roman Catholic Church in England and Wales, 
and records the activities of almost every department of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Official Yearbook of the Church 
of I:ngland (Church Assembly and S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.) gives a 
full account, with statistical illustrations, of every branch of 
the work of the Church of England. The People’s Year Book 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society, 3s. 6d.) is an annual of the 
co-operative movement, and gives a comprehensive account 
of the movement in this country and abroad. Though the 
stress is on financial and economic questions, attention 
is paid to general subjects. The third annual issue of 
The Year Book of Education (Evans, 35s.) is to some extent 
complementary to its predecessors, and will be made addi- 
tionally valuable if they are available for comparison.. The 
first two volumes gave, in a necessarily condensed form, an 
account of the educational systems and problems’ of the 
British Commonwealth. This volume attempts to perform 
a similar function for the world. Naturally some countries 
have to be dealt with in rather summary manner, but there 
ean be nothing but praise for the skill with which the general 
scheme has been carried out. If the three existing volumes of 
the year book should for preference be had together for 
consultation, this volume is extremely valuable by itself, 
and should certainly be purchased by every reference library 
and by anyone who takes an interest in the problems and 
different systems of education. 
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Finance E 
The Railway Outlook 4 


In about a month’s time long-suffering stockholders jp 
English railways will know how far the recent recove 
in gross receipts, as shown in the weekly traflic retums, 
is to be reflected in increased. distribution of profits, 
I have described the railway stockholders as “ Jong. 
suffering,” for, as regards the ordinary stocks of the fou 
trunk lines, only stockholders of the Great Western are at 
present receiving dividends, and in that case the dis. 
tribution is a mere 3 per cent. as compared with 8 
cent. ten years ago, while Deferred stockholders of the 
London and North Eastern Company have received no 
dividend since 1926, and holders of the 5 per cent, 
Preferred have received nothing smce March, 193), 
The last dividend on the Ordinary stock of the London 
Midland and Scottish was paid in February, 1932, and 
holders of the Deferred Ordinary of the Southem 
Railway have received nothing since March, 19931, 
Many of the prior charge stocks of the different railways 7 
have also had their distributions reduced in recent | 
years, and how greatly the. position of the stockholders 
has been hit both by reduced traflics and increased 
working charges may be gathered. from the fact. that, 
whereas in 1913 out of every £1 of receipts of the four 
main line companies 7s. 3d. went in salaries and wages, 
the amount in 1982 was 11s. 4d., and whereas in 1913 
2s. 8d. in every £1 was used in connexion with dividends 
on the Ordinary stocks, the amount so available and 
used in 1932 was 2d. Naturally, too, this deplorable 
position as regards dividends has found expression in 
the market value of securities, and holders of the 
Ordinary stocks of the trunk lines have seen the quota 
tions of their securities down to rubbish.prices ; anda 
few months ago even prior charge stocks, and especially 
the Preferences, had experienced an unprecedented slump, 
A Turn IN tHE TIDE. 

During the second half of 1933, however, gross revenues 
showed a most remarkable recovery, so that whereas for 
the first half of the year there was a decline in gross 
revenue on the four railways of £3,604,000, the final 
decline for the whole year was reduced to £109,000. 
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The following table gives the details as regards the 
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individual companies : ; 

First half Whole year. 

of year. be 

. £ + 

treat Western .. .- — 576,000 ae + 87,000 : 

London and N. Eastern —1,228,000 oa +. 3,000 7 

London, Midland and ; 3 
Scottish — 1,700,000 os — 310,000 
Southern ee -. — 100,000 Ags -+ 111,000 
Total — 3,604,000 — 109,000 


RIsE IN Prices. 

For almost every week during the second half of the 
year railway traffics showed an increase, and_at. the 
end of the year only the London Midland and Scottish 
was left with a net decline for the year. The recovery 
in the gross revenues can probably be attributed, in part, 
to an improving tendency in trade generally. and, in part, 
to vigorous efforts by the railroad managements to 
bring back revenue by popularizing passenger travel 
through improved ‘facilities and the extension of the 
“summer ” tickets. Following upon the sharp rally in 
the traffic receipts during the second half of last year 
came an equally remarkable rally in prices of railway 
securities, the measure of which may be gathered from 














the following table showing present prices- of a few 
representative stocks as compared with the lowest 
points touched during last year : 
Lowest Present 
last year, price. Rise, ; 
Gt. Western Ord. oe ¢ 564 254 J 
do. 5% Cons. Pret. 69} .. Ill os - eld 4 
L. & N. E. Pid. xe 7% we 21} as 14 . 
do. 4% Ist Pref. 19$ 644 ee 45 ; 
L. M. & 8. Ord. a 12} si 263 144 
do... 4% Pref... cas ee ee 
Southern Prefd: Ord. .. se 28 ro 65 x 37 es 
** "do," 5% Pref. ae a 108 =... B4f # 
(Continued on page 64.) 
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ROYAL EARLSWOOD 


INSTITUTION “iKn* 
For Mental Defectives 
REDHILL - - - - SURREY 


Approved and commended by leading experts for 
the remedial treatment of all grades of mental 
defect (not insanity). A real home is provided for 
those undeveloped persons of both sexes (children 
and adults) who need kind control under resident 
medical supervision. Good schools, farm, kitchen, 
garden and manual training in various occupations. 


Please help this Work of National Importance 


Full information and advice gladly given by 


Mr. H. STEPHENS, Secretary, 14-16, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4 
Telephone: City 4697 (Entrance Ave Maria Lane) 

















A “Sale-time Offer 


to 


TWO 


for the 


price of 


ONE 


“Ale. 


can have any TWO 


of these articles 

VITA-Cleaned : 
Man’s Suit, 

Lady’s Costume, 
Long Coat, 


or Frock. 





Pin it to one of the 
Garments. 





demonstrate 


VITA-Cleaning 


Open until Feb. 3rd, 1934 


Take this opportunity to test VITA- 
Cleaning at a spectal price before 
our Spring rush starts—you’ll never 
go back to dry-cleaning. That freshly 
tailored look of VITA-Cleaned 
clothes lasts as it does in new ones. 
No quick wrinkling, because VITA- 
Cleaning has put back the “life” in 
the very fabric. Send now; the offer 
is only open until February 3rd. — 


3-DAY SERVICE 


Your clothes come back, spotlessly 
fresh, in three days when you send 
remittance with your order. No 
extra charge for express service. 


Clark’s pay return postage. 
POST TO 


Clark's 


-~4:Retford- 


I enclose 4/- remittance, for which please VITA- 
Clean the accompanying TWO articles in accord- 
ance with your “ Sale-Time ” Offer. 
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; Finance 
(Continued from page 62.) 
FortncominGc DivipENps. 

It now remains to be seen how far this great rally 
in securities will be found to be justified by the dividends 
to be declared shortly. It is possible that in some 
respects undue optimism may have been assumed, an 
optimism based upon a tendency to assume that the 
economies established by the railway companies for 
some time past and continued right up to last July 
can be continued indefinitely. I have already referred 
to the fact that for the first half of last year gross 
revenues showed a decline of about £3,600,000, but such 
were the economies effected during that period that the 
net revenue was down only £351,000. Consequently there 
has been rather a tendency in some quarters to imagine 
that on the top of the increase of about £3,500,000 in the 
gross traflies for the second half of the year there might 
follow still further economies, involving quite a substantial 
increase in net revenue for the entire year. This, however, 
I think, is scarcely likely to happen. Indeed, more 
than one Chairman of the railway companies has given 
shareholders warning in this respect, reminding them not 
only that economies cannot be continued indefinitely, but 
that increased carnings almost inevitably involve 
increased expenditure. It is true that with a hopeful trade 
outlook the Directors may be disposed to take a more 
optimistic view when it comes to the distribution of 
profits, but I am inclined to think that a good deal of 
caution will be displayed. 

SEPARATE REsuLTs. 

Dealing with the companies separately, it may 
be noted that while the Great Western revenue 
for the last six months increased by £546,000, the net 
revenue for the first half of the year was £177,000 down, 
and the Directors were only able to pay 3 per cent. 
on the Ordinary last year by taking £1,100,000 from 
Reserves and £606,000 from profits on investments. 
The General Reserve has, in fact, now been absorbed, 

















How to cut off 
a Severe Cold 


or Influenza 
in 48 Hours 


The experience of an eminent Doctor: 


“T had an aggravated atiack myself 
and took three tablets of Quinisan twice 
daily. By the total dose of 12 tablets my 
attack of Influenza was entirely cut off.” 





| The danger of neglected Colds which may lead to 
| Pleurisy, Pneumonia, &c., is known to all. The 
| risk may be avoided by the timely use of Quinisan. 
| Quinisan is not offered as a cure-all. It is simply 
| a new Quinine Salt (Quinine Bisalicylo-salicylate) 
with the name shortened to Quinisan, which has 
been found to possess remarkable properties in the 
treatment of Colds, Influenza and Tonsilitis, and 
' which at the same time is perfectly safe to use. 
| Quinisan tablets may be obtained from any Chemist, 
in bottles of 20 for 1/9 and in larger sizes. 


Manufactured by HOWARDS & SONS Ltd. 
(Est. 1797), ILFORD. 


Makers of the famous Howards’ Aspirin Tablets 
and Howards’ Agotan for Rheumatism, &c. 
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- though there are Contingency Reserves of over £2,000,009 


and the Depreciation Account stands at a high figure, 
It is quite clear, however, that the Company cannot 
have earned 3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock last year 
out of ordinary revenues and it is impossible to say 
whether, to preserve the full trustee status for the Prior 
stocks, the Directors will decide -to encroach further 
upon reserves. 
L.M. & S. 

In the case of the London Midland and Scottish the 
increase in traflics for the second half of last year wag 
no less than £914,000. Nevertheless, in that case also 
the net revenue for the first half of the year was down 
£300,000 and to pay the full dividends on the First 
Preference and the Redeemable Preference would have 
required an addition to net revenue for the year of 
£1,300,000, so that in this case also it may be well to 
take a cautious view with regard to dividend prospects 
even on the Prior Charge stocks. 


L. & N.E.R. 

Somewhat hopeful views are expressed with regard to 
the London and North Eastern Company where the 
net decline in revenue for the first half of the year was 
only just over £150,000, while for the second half of the 
year the increase in traffics was so marked as to wipe out 
the whole of the previous decrease in gross earnings, 
Consequently, hopes have been indulged that the 
Company might be able to pay on the First Preference 
stock, though such payment would seem to involve a 
considerable strain, especially as previous economies have 
been so drastic that it is scarcely likely that they can 
have been continued on the same scale during the past 
half-year. 

THE SOUTHERN. 

Optimism, however, has, perhaps, been most pro- 
nounced in the case of the Southern Railway which 
was the only Company to show a net increase in revenue 
for the first half of the year. Since then the gross 
receipts for the second half of the year have also increased 
materially, though whether the market’s hopes of a 
possible 3 per cent. on the Preferred Ordinary will be 
fulfilled remains to be seen. If they should be, then 
even the present rise in the price would seem to be 
fully justified. Artuur W. Kirpy. 

P.S.—Since writing this article, I have received from Messrs, 
Robert Benson & Co., of 24 Old Broad Street, a most excellent 
brochure dealing with the whole subject of Home Railways. It is 
a brochure which should be exceedingly useful to all holders of 
Railway securities. 


Financial Notes 


BANKING DIVIDENDS. 

The Banking results for the past year are proving not 
only equal to but slightly in excess of market expectations. 
With the exception of Lloyds and the Westminster, which 
showed a moderate decline, the leading bank institutions 
have now announced moderate increases in their profits, 
though in the case of the Midland the increase was more 
than moderate, the net profit for the year of £2,267,000 com- 
paring with £2,019,000 in the previous year. In all cases, 
too, the dividends of a year ago have been maintained. 
Without, however, in the least degree under-rating the 
excellence of the results which have been achieved, 
I think that holders of bank shares should regard present 


conditions as somewhat abnormal in character. I[ can- 
not but think that ordinary banking profits, as ex- 


pressed, for example, in. the difference between the 
interest paid to depositors and the interest obtained by the 
banks for the use of their funds, are still greatly below the 
normal. On the other hand, bankers’ balance sheets and 
in some instances, perhaps, even bankers’ profits have been 
favourably affected by the rise in gilt-edged securities, while 
such ample provision.has been made in past years for bad 
and doubtful debts that it is quite possible that the liquidation 
of many of these may have aided the profits of the past year. 
However that may be, I expect the satisfactory dividend 
statements to be followed shortly by good reports and 
liquid balance sheets, while in view of this maintenance of 
dividends and the prospect of better trade, it is not surprising 
that bank shares should be displaying a rising tendency, the 
advance, no doubt, being also assisted by the scarcity of all 
sound investment securities. 


(Continued on page 66.) 
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One mgeeee to pay a little more for a 
cigarette of such excellent Quality 


WILLS’S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


10 FoR QD. Handmade 
FOR q 4 90 FOR 1/6 

7” ; Also obtainable 

50 For 3/3 in other packings 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia and 
no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles.’ ” 
—THE VIRGINIANS, 


T.7. 93993 




















WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
3rd EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“The system has, too, the merit of being entirely British through- 
out, as every penny invested by means of it is kept in the country. 








In times of emergency there are few places like Great Britain.” 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ‘i + «= a 
£41 99 3? 9 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


N 
° shareholders. No Commission, 
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can NVESTMENT 
AFE NCOME 


At a time when the prudent Investor finds 
his problems increasingly difficult, the 
principle of Fixed Trust Investment offers 
him very distinct advantages over other 
forms. 


It enables Investors to own a definite share 
in a fixed number of first-class securities, 
thus combining the greater safety of wide- 
spread capital with the steadiness of income 
provided by the best managed and most 
successful undertakings. 


COMMERCIAL 


FIXED TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 
issued by the Trustees: 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIE. 


represent a holding in the 
20 important Industrial Companies: 


following 


TOBACCO 
Imperial Tobacco Co, (Great 
Britain and Ireland) Lid. 


BANKING 
Bank of England 


RAILWAYS 


Southern Railway Co. STORES, FOODSTUFFS 
Ilarrods Ltd. 
ELECTRICAL, GAS 
Metro politan Electric Supply International Tea Co.'s Stores 
Co. Ltd. Bovril Ltd. 


Imperial Continental Gas 
Association 

COAL, IRON, STEEL 

Bolsover Colliery Co. Ltd. 

Tube Investments Ltd. 


Van den Berghs Ltd. 


MINING AND FINANCIAL 
Central Mining & Investment 
Corporation Li 


orn 
Shell Transport & Trading MISCELLANEOUS 
Co. Ltd. City of London Real Property 
Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. Co. Ltd. 
London County Freehold and 
BREWFRIES i 


Leasehold Properties Ltd. 
Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. Ltd. 


Associated Newspapers Ltd. 
Taylor, Walker & Co. Ltd. British Match Corporation Ltd. 


Sums from approximately £20 upwards may 
be invested. 

All dividends are collected direct by the 
Bank Trustees and distributed by warrant 
half-yearly on the 15th June and 15th 
December to Certificate Holders. Share 
bonuses and rights are sold for cash and the 
proceeds, together with any cash bonuses, are 
distributed with the dividends, half-yearly. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any 
Branch of the NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LTD., from any STOCKBROKER, 


or from the 


COMMERCIAL FIXED TRUST 
LTD. 
125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1 


Telegrams 
Comfix Piccy London 


Telephone 
Whitehall 4657 
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safely ends 
the 
discomfort 
and danger 


of a cold in 
the head 


First thing every morning 
puta drop of ‘Vapex’ on your 
handkerchief and breathe 


the germicidal vapour. 


@ 
Of Chemists 2/- @ 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 64.) 


Woo.twortu Prorits. 

During the past week a feature has been the announce. 
ment by F. W. Woolworth and Co. of profits of an almog 
sensational character, the net profit for the past year bej 
£4,525,384, after providing for depreciation and all expenses 
except taxation. The profit in the previous year ya 
£4,478,000, of which, however, £947,000 was required for 
taxation. The allocations to Freehold Buildings Resery. 
and to the Staff Benevolent Reserve, namely, £50,000 and 
£10,000 respectively, are the same as a year ago, but the 
final dividend, making 80 per cent. for the year, has been 
increased, for the dividend for the whole of the previous year 
was 70 per cent. These are remarkable results, and they 
explain the sensational rise which has taken place in the 
ordinary shares. The shares are in denominations of 5s, 
while they have always commanded a heavy premium. They 
were quoted at one time last year at 69s. 6d., but they now 
stand at 95s. a share. 

* * * * 
DiscounT CoMPANIES’ PROFITS. 

If the results announced by the joint stock banks may be 
regarded as entirely satisfactory I think that the managers of 
the leading Discount Houses must be congratulated still more 
upon the steady maintenance of their dividends. For it is an 
open secret to those in touch with the Money Market that by 
reason of the prolonged cheapness of money and the scarcity 
of Bills the normal profit-earning power of the Discount Houses 
has been materially affected. One of the many unfortunate 
legacies of the War has been a material decline in the volume 
of trade bills, the discounting of which has always represented 
the main sphere of the activities of the London Discount 
Houses, whose profits in the main consist of the margin of 
difference between the rate at which they are able to procure 
money and the rate at which the bills are discounted. During 
recent years, however, notwithstanding the glut of money, the 
fall in discount rates has been greater than the fall in the rates 
at which Discount Houses obtained their money from the 
banks, and the margin of profit at times has been of the most 
meagre description. Fortunately there are not wanting 
indications of some slight hardening of discount rates, and I 
say ‘* fortunately,” because the movement is not one which 
will in the faintest Cezree affect adversely trade interests, 
while on the other hand it should make for healthier conditions 
in the Money Market, and benefit the Discount Houses, whose 
functions have been and, I believe, always will be of paramount 
importance to the supremacy of the London Money Market. 
Meanwhile, by a sound conservative policy and great skill and 
judgement in the matter of the selection of short-term 
securities, the Discount Houses have held their own well 
during yet another most difficult year. 

* * * * 
Fixep Trusts. 

On one or two occasions I have referred in these columns to 
the creation of what are known as Fixed Trusts, and among 
the latest of these is one described as the Third British. In 
this case, the list of securities comprises a number of Industrial, 
Transport, Public Utility and even Entertainment under- 
takings. They are grouped approximately as to 15 per cent. 
connected with Coal, Oil and Steel companies, 11 per cent. in 
Building, Properties and Insurance, 11 per cent. in Electricity 
and Gas, 9 per cent. in Transport and Communications, includ- 
ing Aircraft manufacturing, and 7 per cent. in Motors and 
Accessories, with the balance represented by Chemicals, 
Newspapers and Entertainments. Dealings in these Fixed 
Trust securities, as I have previously explained in these 
columns, are in the form of units, the price for the units being 
based upon the market value of the securities behind the unit 
whether for buying or selling purposes, and not upon the 
ordinary play of supply and demand. 

* # * * 
** HEDGING.” 

I have referred once again to these Fixed Trusts because 
there is a tendency at the moment amongst investors to enquire 
for industrial shares as a kind of hedge against the possibility of 
a revival in trade with its possible effect in lowering prices of 
gilt-edged securities. In this matter, therefore, the investor 
has the choice of selecting for himself such industrial shares 
as seem to give the most promise of a good and steady retura, 
or of acquiring units in these Fixed Trusts where profits and, 
therefore, risks are averaged. Be OW. AS 





FORTUNE THEATRE. Tem. Bar 7373. 
TUESDAY NEXT, JANUARY 16, AT 8 o’c. 
For 5 Evening Performances only. T.T.T. PRODUCTIONS present 


JEAN SHEPHEARD in 
HEMLOCK, 


A Tragi-Comedy in III Acts, and an Epilogue. 
J. FISHER WHITE, MARGARET SCUDAMORE, 
BERYL MEASOR. TOM HELMORE, 
Play by Underwood. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 68 
By XANTHIPPE, 

‘A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
Pt ob Be of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesda . The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.{ 
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ACROSS 3. See 20. 


1. Tho cinema you visit is not 
this, I hope. going up. 
11. This corner is in the City of 5 rev. Seo 13. 
= oe it sounds 6. 500 less than the Maryle- 
12 Bina | man of infinite re- rs bone ee Club. 
source and this was swal- fi End of 21 ck ta ot 
lowed by a whale. 8. This curve is exclamatory 
14. A curtailed car can arouse in America. 
anger. 9, 10. The Lunatic. 
15. Fowl result of removing a 12. Here ends decency topsy- 


4. Latter part of going down 


town of Provence and a turvy. 

small coin from a writer. 13. Robber robbed of internal 5. 
18, 40 both rev. An inquest fea- 16, Turn up the gates in Japan. 

—. 17. Extinct type of young man, 


20. Est 3, 21 Down 

21. A song turned back appears 
to be a first-rate artist. 

23 rev. To add a docked insect 
would give a vague result. 

25. Alleged property of feminine 
film-stars. 

26. Borrowed by a  Shakes- . 
pearian Roman. 

28 rev. William Caine wrote a 
Mirror for him. 

29. Most of 21 ac. rev. 

31. End of 34. 

32. A high power. 

34. “* Does more than 42 can 
To -justify God’s ways to 
man.” 

35. Scene of a mutiny. 

36. The printer’s measure gives 
me a set-back. 

37. “Not until Macheath is 


or perhaps even more ex- 
tinct monarch. 
19. A little bird is often given 
for this. 
1. See 20. 
22. Billiards expert in confusion. 
24. Department or dawn in 
France reversed and docked. 
27. Still bereft of a doctor and 
100. 
30 rev. Stray. 
33. The beginning of the rabble. 
37. Plural of 36? 
38. A Master of Arts would 
make manure of it. 
39. Small thanks up. 
40. See 18. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 67 


willing Can she be ——’s 
wife.” 
4l rev. Here peace was made 


between 
France. 
42. See 34. 
DOWN 
. T rasp a sin (anag.). 
- 50 more would make it a 
deficiency ; as it is, it’s not 
the real thing. 


England = and 


—_ 


t 


NO. 67 NOTES. 

13 ac. ‘* Sanitas, sanitatum.” 

15 ac. Drury, 4 he 1 adpole of an Archangel. 

23 uc. Thau(maturgy). 

20 dn, Shaw(m). 

29 dn. (P)ebs. 

SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 67 is Miss C. M. Feaver, 

Heroncroft, Woldingham, Surrey. 


STORY-WRITING 


There is always a good demand for good short stories, 
and many students of the London School of Journalism 
are making a useful spare-time income by writing stories 

















FIRE, 


The most foolish form 
of gambling is to save 
a little and risk losing 
alot ociicwes vie. 


Yet that is the sort of gamble engaged in by 
a person who neglects to insure fully his 
property against Fire and other risks. He keeps 
a pound or so in his pocket (or more likely 
spends it on something else) and then one 
day may find himself faced with the loss of 
hundreds of pounds—which might have been 


restored to him by the insurance company. 


PRUDENTIAL 
“Bearth<Home 


POLICY 


can secure its holder against loss from all 


manner of disasters. 


Obtain full particulars from the Company’s 
local representative or fill in and forward 


this coupon. 
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To 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


am interested in your “HEARTH and 
HOME” Policy, and shall be glad to 
have full particulars. 





WWAIME (Pir, Plies PISS) aca sciccccsccsscsensevecascasse 


ADDRESS 








SP. 12. 1. 24. Bore 

















for the magazines. 
See Page 59. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 

73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 





PERSONAL 


LOWER DECORATION.—Constance Spry is holding 

day and evening classes in all branches of floristry, 

beginning January 23rd. Apply SECRETARY, 4 Burling- 
ton Gardens, W.1. (Keg. 7588.) 








ge ge interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow Schoo}). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees.. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —GrosvENOR HousRk NuRSING Home, 109 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 


= 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


LEEDS. 





ine or 
ART GALLERY DIRECTOR. 

The Corporation invite applications for the position 
of DIRECTOR OF THE ART GALLERY. Candidates 
must be experienced in the organization of Exhibitions 
of Works of Art, qualified to advise as to the Purchase 
of Pictures and other Works of Art, able to lecture upon 
Art subjects and have good business ability. The 
person appointed will be required to devote his whole 
time to the duties of the oflice. 

The commencing salary will be £500 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and expe- 
rience, accompanied by copies of three recent testi- 
monials, must be delivered at my Office, Room 657, 
Civic Hall, not later than January 31st, endorsed 
* Director, Art Gallery.”” The successful candidate 
will be required to pass a Medical Examination and 
contribute to the Superannuation Fund established by 
the Corporation under the ‘* Local Government and 
Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922.” 

Canvassing members of the Corporation, directly or 
indirectly, is prohibited. 

There are no printed forms of application or lists of 


duties. 
THOS. THORNTON, Town Clerk. 
January 4th, 1934. 
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LECTURES 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

A Course of three Lectures on ‘*‘ WORK, MACHINES 
AND MAN” will be given by Professor Dr. FELIX 
KRUEGER (Professor and Director of the Psycholo- 
gical Institute of the University of Leipzig) at KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2) on JANUARY 
16th, 18th and 19th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by Professor F. A. P. Aveling, 
M.C., D.D., D.Lit., D.Sc., Professor of Psychology 
in the University. 

A Course of three Lectures on “ PROBLEMS OF 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST” will be given by THE 
VERY REV. THE DEAN OF EXETER (Dr. W. R. 
Matthews, M.A., D.D.), at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, 
W.C. 2) on WEDNESDAYS, JANUARY I7th, 24th 
and 3ist, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by the Rev. Professor E. 5. Waterhouse, 
M.A., D.D., Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
in the University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


YAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
WOMEN (POST-GRADUATE). 





roR 


RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Principal—Miss H. DENT, M.A. 





A residential college providing a year’s professional | 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University | 


Certificate in Education. Students are eligible for 





grants. Admission in January and September. For 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident: Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care Committee organizers, &c, Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars irom Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








HONOLULU 


CALIFORNIA, WEST INDIES 


THE CRUISE OF 
THE YEAR 


On the world’s most delightful cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


75 GLORIOUS DAYS 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


JAN 24-APRIL 9 
FROM 150 GUINEAS 


This glorious vessel is fitted with the 
latest improvements ensuring the utmost 
steadiness at sea. Perfect cuisine and 
service. Every cabin a state-rcom de luxe. 
Restaurant seats all passengers at once. 


VISITING 


SAN FRANCISCOJGRENADA 
LOS ANGELES CRISTOBAL 


HONOLULU 
HAWAIL. [LA GUAYRA 
In all the foregoing the 21] BARBADOS 
is worth 29/. 
TRINIDA D]| MADEIRA AND 
PANAMACANAL 'TENERIFFE 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 
Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
Head Office: 40 St Mary Axe, London E.C.3; 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, 
Paris and all Principal Agents 
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AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3351/2. 

1.C.8., Consular, F.0., Home Civil, Tax Inspector. 

41 Candidates who studied at Davies's were offered ap- 
pointinents in 1933. 

NEXT FULL TERM begins WEDNESDAY, Jan. 17. 


PLEASE NOTE. 
‘LYRIC POEMS (3/6) 


nd 
Writing Lyrics for Musical Setting (1/6) 
by G. HUBI-NEWCOMBE, 


Though Published in Paris, can be had from 
the London Agents, . W. BEDFORD, 8 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C.4, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











ARROGATE COLLEGE, Yorkshire. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. the LoRD GISBOROUGH. 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value 
from £100 to £30, are available for admission to the 
School in May or September, 1934, Latest date for 
returning entfance forms—FEBRUARY 12th. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the HEADMISTREss’s 
SECRETARY. 5 : 





U oO b 


E E N D) WwW oO 
HATYIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


| PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres, Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public Examinations, Entrance and Leaving Scholar- 
ships. Easy access London, 
Prospectus on application to the HkaD-MisTRESS, 


LL; 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School og 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls arg 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1 (Founded 1848) 


provides a General Education for girls of all ages, 
Students prepared for all examinations. Domesti 


Science and Secretarial Departments.—Principal, Misg 
G. E. Hotioway, B.A., 43/47 Harley Street, W. 1, 





CHOLARSHIPS FOR GIBELS8. 
(Church Education Corporation.) 


For particulars of Scholarships and Exhibition 
Offered in the following three Schools, apply to the 
Head-Mistress in each case :— 

BEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT (Mig 
E. Bickersteth, B.A.) an Entrance Scholarship of £39 
and two Exhibitions. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
(Miss M. C. Harding, B.A.), an Entrance Scholarship of 
£50 and two Exhibitions. 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SE4 
(Miss M. V. Hill, M.A.), an Open Scholarship of £59 
and two Exhibitions. 

The value of the Exhibitions will be decided aiter 
consultation with the Parents or Guardians, 

Last date of Entry—January 31st, 1934. 





T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 
b SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Churci); 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate; sa 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 





modern public school lines, 


Boarding School on 
of Education and the 


Recognized by the Board 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ETTES COLLEGE. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will in 
March next SELECT CANDIDATES for Examination 
for the Foundation in July, and ADMISSION to the 
College in September. The Number of Vacancies will 
probably be about Eight. The Boys elected will receive 
Board and Education Free of Charge. Candidates must 
be Children of Parents who are from innocent mis- 
fortune during their own lives unable to give suitable 
education to their Children, or have died without leaving 
sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
Eleven and under Fourteen years of age complete on 
July 15th next 

Application to be made before February 15th to Mr. 
R. O. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, —— 
Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms 0 
Application, &c. 

Edinburgh, January 2nd, 1934. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 

SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 50-80 guineas: ex- 
amination in March. Leighton Park is a Quaker Publie 
School. Special stress is laid on physical training, social 
and international interests a Scouting. There 
exceptional equipment for the right use of leisure time, 
No O.T.C.—Apply to the Head-Master, E. B. CasTLi, 
M.A., Oxon. 





- EDWARD'S SCHOOL. A Scholarship Examina- 
tion will be held on June 5th, 6th and 7th, 1934. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £30. ~The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufticient merit, 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist, There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, active and retired.—Further information ob- 
tained from the BuRSAR, St. Kdward’s School, Oxford. 








YT. NINIAN’S SCHOOL, MOFFAT. 

Preparatory School for Boys, with excellent ‘scholar- 
ship and health record. The School is homelike and 
not too large, and classes are small, so that pupils get 
individual attention. Entire charge of boys can be 
taken, including holidays, if required. School Chapel, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Two Sports Yields, 
Rugby, Cricket, Good Golf and Vishing. J’ees Moderate. 
A Few Vacancies for Pupils. 

FOUNDED 1879. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS.—Well-known publisher (retired) offers 

A criticism and advice on your work, Suitable MSS, 

| also placed with leading publishers.—Write Box 8, 
V.L.A., 34 Great James Street, Loudon, W.C. 1. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 


continued 





———_$—>—_—— 
YRICS set to music. Composers MSS. revised. 
L ‘Advice free.—CARRINGTON Bricas, Leven, Yorks. 





RITE FOR PROFIUL.—Make a second income in 





spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
are 


Or a YEAR WRITING Stories, Articles. Why 
£L25Orvo do the same? Free booklet shows how. 


London College of Authorship (8.1), 37 Albemarle-st. W.1. 
--the School with a GUARANTEE OF SUCCESS. 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








/[ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
4 is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s, 3d., 11s, 6d, 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W 1 








10th and 11th editions. Who’s Who, 1931 or 
1932. Books on Greece and Constantinople, and other 
classical works.—PERCY HALLDING, Cruise Manager, 
Hellenic Travellers’ Club, 248 Albany Courtyard, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. 


y JANTED for Cash: Encyclopaedia Britannica—9th, 








MISCELLANEOUS 





“3 IKE a lady’s Caress ’”’ is a shave with the BALL 

RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. post 
free, with 12 superfine blades.—SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 
and 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 





OF age Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—-MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





HH’? you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of Vhe Spectator. Prepaid Classitied 
Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per ins on, 
and should reach 7'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 








= ss. DUCHESS OF *® 
ATHOLL 


SPRING 
CRUISES 


TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
FIRST CLASS ONLY 


“Duchess of Atholl” is one of the finest 

Cruising Liners afloat. 20,000 ton oil 

burner. Spacious Public Rooms, Outdoor 

Sun-bathing Pool, Sports and Games Decks, 

Gymnasium, Dance Host and Hostess, 
Limited Membership. 


MURECUSSESERAREUETELCLALELTETSESEAULLESSLRCEUSENAS CE TELE SEO ey 


From Liverpool. 19 days’ Cruise visiting 

SPAIN, FRENCH RIVIFRA, ITALY, 

SICILY and the BALEARIC ISLANDS, 
Minimum Rate: 29 Gns. 


From Liverpool. 16 days’ Cruise visiting 

MOROCCO, ITALY, FRENCH RIVILRA, 

SPAIN and the BALEARIC ISLANDS, 
Minimum Rate: 25 Gns. 


MAR29 


From Liverpool. 16 days’ Cruise visiting 





MOROCCO, ITALY, FRENCH RIVIERA, 
SPAIN and the BALEARIC ISLANDS. 
Minimum Rate: 25 Gns. 


BOOK NOW 
Call, or write to-day to Cruise Dept., 








= World’s Greatest Travel System 

= 62-65 Charing Cross, Trafalgar Square, 
z London, 8.W.1; 103 Leadenhall Street, 
2 Loadon, E.C.3, or Local Agents 
Everywhere, & 


i Bonu; I 


a ee et ee 








Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool. Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest fashionable styles, plain, or in famous ** Fair 
Isle ” patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than shop 
prices.—Write for Free Illus. Booklet and Wool Colour 
Card.—WmM. D. JOHNSON, 8.364 Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


| ag etiam CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
y comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.; 314. Lift. 








ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 96 
Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1. Victoria 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. « c. water. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
llld. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL —Melville 
Crescent, Tgms.:‘"Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





LOXPON: 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1, 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
Largely patronized by Clergy and Professional Classes. 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast. 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 
Full Tariff on application. 





AN ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Country, 


JtD., 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE’S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
ik quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘*S.,” stating requirements to ‘ SURREY 
Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 








JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, | St. 
W George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakifast. 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





TUE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 





—PULTENEY., 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 


BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM, 

—HOLLY WOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdecan).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 

CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS, 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 








CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE,.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY,Southampton Row,W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 





MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, Bisuorsteianton 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—HOTEL St. GEORGE (Late Links Hotel) 

—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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Houses and Properties Cea? 3 For Sale or To Let 














SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 


OR Property Large and Small, including the 
beautiful Worth and Balcombe Forest District, 


A. F. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P-A, 
(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley), 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 

"Phone Crawley 328.) 





Sedans and COODEN HOUSES. 
WRNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I. Tel. 351 Bexhill, 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town, 





FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
roba e most beauiifu OLD TUDOR HOUSE 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH f : pall ae aa With 43 or 24 Acres. Amidst beautiful country. 


Ney ERY MODERN GEENA aot M A N O R SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS, in good hunting 
WAIER, PASSENGER LIFTS. TENNIS COUxTS WILL country ; with Horsham slab roof and other quaint 
BE AVAILABLE. features; married couple’s accommodation and 4 bed, 
BLOCKS FACE 11 SCENERY, OPENING ON F | E [ D S bath, 3 reception; old barn (could be added to house); 
stabling, granary, &c.; private electricity. FREK- 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS. £175 to £300. HOLD £2,750 with 43 Acres or £3,350 with 24 Acres.— 
GARAGES AVAILABLE PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, MOSELY, CARD and CO., Reigate (Tele. : 988) and at 

a S.W Sevenoaks and Oxted. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. , Phone: Putney 2123. . 
Builder-Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 




















HERTS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS, 
In the Parishes of Totteridje and Hendon, 


WIMBLEDON COMMON FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND 
WILLETT HOUSES 


350ft. above sea-level; 1,100ft. frontage to Totteridge 
On high gro i gravel and Lane, and 300 ft. frontage to Holeombe Hill, at High- 
este <tc Aiea wood Hill, Mill Hill, with all services available. Also 
Decorations to purchaser's rea- Gable Hill and Oak Cottages, Highwood Hill and 
sonable requirements. Damson Hall, Totteridge Lane, the whole let, 
Large garden with trees and producing £348 p.a., tenants paying rates. Tarly 
lawn. possession of the land. Ripe for immediate develop- 
SPACE FOR GARAGE, ment. For SALE by AUCTION, in the Estate 
HOUSES BUILT TO ORDER. Auction Hall, 22 King Street, St. ers S.W.1, on 
Yor particulars of above and Wednesday, January 17th, 1934, at 2.30 p.m., as a 
pr be ye — eee Oe whole or in lots (unless previously sold).—Auctioneers, 
WILLIAM W ILLETT,LTD. GODDARD & SMITH 
SLOANE SQUARE, §.W. 1. 
Tele., Sloane 8141. 22 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 8.W.1. 

And at South Kensington, Hamp- neni 


pi "alias wane Solicitors : Messrs. M. L. Moss and Son, Savoy House, 


A TYPICAL HOUSE ON THE ESTATE Green, 5.W. Strand, W.C.2. 























THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF |; THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 

COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 

66 93 sat together £7; 350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 

TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE Wtialenudauae & "Proprietors, £8, 000,000. DRAFTS are GR ANTED on the Bank's 

vf Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent. Medicated, but odourless. Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

A Busy woman writer states :-—‘ | would as soon think of travelling without TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 

a few of your ‘ Toinoco’ Handkerchiefs as travelling without a toothbrush.” or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemists’ stores, or which may be ascertained on application. 


The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
Head Ofice, 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. JOURNALISTIC INSTRUCTION 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital... ae ae S36 ae ses £4,500,000 An interesting announcement by the London 
Reserve Fund —a pad obs Sa aa os £2,475,000 : 
Currency Reserve ... .. - £2,000,000 School of Journalism appears on 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every Page 59. 
description is transacted through the numerous branches: of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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